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As the Editor Sees It 


A friend of ours, last October, had the rare 
experience of taking a several weeks’ tour of 
Russia. No restrictions were placed on him. He 
visited Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa and 
the Black Sea resorts. He visited the Kremlin, 
a collective farm, an agricultural fair, museums 
and shops. In short, he probably was able to 
see as much of the normal tourist sights of 
Russia as he would have seen in Holland or 
Spain, for instance. After all, few tourists visit 
the prisons, the courts or the asylums of 
foreign countries. 

We were privileged to see the many photo- 
graphs our friend took on his trip. They were 
full of interest and led to considerable specula- 
tion. We were struck by the extreme cleanliness 
of the streets, which are constantly groomed by 
old women with brooms. This aspect of cleanli- 
ness was nowhere more evident than in the 
famous Moscow subways. These more nearly 
resembled ornate palaces than they did the 
dark, dingy, grimy caverns that American sub- 
way riders know. 

Shops had some of the aspects of museums, 
like the subways. Goods, especially in food 
stores, were often behind glass. Prices were 
such that so-called quality articles were out of 
reach of the great majority. The pictures of 
people in the streets and shops showed no one 
dressed in any of the smarter clothes displayed 
in the big department stores. Presumably some- 
one buys them, but they are not being worn on 
the Moscow equivalent of Madison Avenue or 
Chestnut Street. 

One of the most striking features revealed by 
the photographs was the emptiness of the wide 
streets and parks. The thoroughfares of west- 
ern cities are clogged with traffic and filled with 
people at almost any hour. But even the chief 
streets and public places of these Russian cities 
seemed deserted by contrast. Two or three cars, 
a bus or two, and a dozen or so people (except 
the inevitable and interminable line at Lenin’s 
tomb),—this was all one could see in most 
street scenes. Where were the people that give 


life to a great city? Perhaps a socialist society 
eliminates most of the activities that populate 
our streets; there is little need for the gray- 
flanneled enterpriser hurrying to a conference 
or for the salesman running down a good lead. 
Perhaps (a sobering thought) the whole Rus- 
sian urban population spends its days in the 
munitions plants. 


There was not only a lack of normal throngs; 
there was especially a lack of young people. 
Children, the middle-aged, and the old—these 
were the visible citizenry. Probably the answer 
could be found in two places: the army and the 
universities and schools. Education is a grim, 
serious and time-consuming process in Russia, 
and young people who cannot profit by it do 
not roam the streets. There is always the army 
or the labor camps. 


In spite of all the admirable evidences of 
culture and physical progress these pictures 
showed, the total impression was that of a land 
that lacked the vital spark of human joy and 
drive. It seemed to be a giant showcase, which 
the citizens could admire but not share, The 
trappings of progress were there, but the spirit 
was not in evidence. With all the work and the 
study that is obviously being done in Russia, 
one felt that the essential ingredient for suc- 
cess was missing,—that incentive that can come 
only from the opportunity for individual ad- 
vancement that is denied by socialism. The 
welfare of the individual can only be the prod- 
uct of his own initiative; where this is replaced 
by state directives only fear urges him on. Our 
friend’s casual photographs revealed the basic 
difference between communism and capitalism 
all unwittingly; it is in the spirit of the people. 
We are right to dread the nuisance value and 
the destructive power of which Russia’s mega- 
lomaniac leaders are capable, but a nation of 
free men has no cause to fear the ideas behind 
communism. It is a philosophy of death, stulti- 
fying all that has made man great. The free 
world will always outlive it. 
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Examples of Inductive 
Generalization from History 


SYDNEY SPIEGEL 
Senior High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


“History in trying to establish the occurrence 
of individual events on the basis of evidence 
must assume causal laws according to which 
the phenomena of human life are connected...” 

—Morris R. Cohen 

The impact of natural science on historical 
study has resulted in much speculation and dis- 
cussion concerning the possibility of a nomo- 
thetic history—a history, that is, which devel- 
ops sociological laws from past experience; 
laws which could be usefully applied to new 
situations. Much of the discussion concerning 
the possibility of such a scientific history has 
been handicapped, I believe, by a lack of con- 
creteness in the discussion. Therefore, this 
paper will present concrete examples of histori- 
cal laws, axioms, and generalizations as they 
actually have been devised by various histo- 
rians, sociologists, political scientists, and phi- 
losophers—supplemented by a few of my own 
observations; and attempts will be made to 
apply these lessons of the past to the modern 
situation. 

The views expressed here are in no sense 
meant to disparage other approaches to the 
philosophical problem of the value of history 
such as ethical, esthetic, literary, or biograph- 
ical approaches; I merely wish to concretize the 
discussion of one approach — the scientific, 
nomothetic approach. 

The uniqueness of historical generalizations. 
—Since human beings can think, change their 
minds, be affected in their behavior by a chang- 
ing environment; and since inert chemicals and 
other inorganic matter are not subject to such 
flexibility, I believe it must be obvious that 
generalizations dealing with human behavior 
must be much more tentative and subject to 
constant modification than generalizations con- 
cerning inorganic material. If sodium and 


chloride were capable of thinking and making 
decisions, and could decide. “Well, we don’t feel 
like combining and becoming salt today,” the 
problems of chemistry would be vastly compli- 
cated. 

There is nothing shameful about modifying 
generalizations in the light of new experience; 
all sciences must do that. We simply must real- 
ize that in history all generalizations are sub- 
ject to constant modification due to the fact that 
history deals with human beings who may not 
be believing or acting today as they were yes- 
terday. If history is to be useful, therefore, in 
dealing with current modern problems, the in- 
tensive study of the past must be accompanied 
by an equally intensive study of the present. 

If history can be useful at all in an applica- 
tion of principles learned in the past to new 
situations, there is an implicit assumption that 
history repeats itself. Yet it is obvious that 
history does not repeat itself exactly—for if it 
did, there would be no uniqueness in events and 
there would be no history at all. Hans Kohn 
writes, “Persons, events, and situations are 
always different and never the same: but they 
are never entirely new or unique.”! And the 
English historian, A. L. Rowse, “Of course it 
does not repeat itself in exact detail, for there 
are never the same persons, the same situations 
with precisely the same characters again. But 
that does not mean that there are not similar 
situations, which similarly handled lead to 
similar results.” 

So if nomothetic history is possible, it is not 
possible in the sense that physics and chemistry 
are nomothetic; historical law is tentative and 
can only be used as a general guide to new 
situations. One cannot expect to find many laws 
that will be equally binding on societies of 
Eskimos and societies of industrial, urban dwel- 
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lers: different laws for different times, different 
societies, different levels of social organization. 


But if historical law is tentative, does that 
mean that it is useless? The purpose of this 
paper is to investigate this question by listing 
several historical laws and checking their appli- 
cability to modern problems. 

Historians often make generalizations which 
are descriptive rather than predictive in char- 
acter. A descriptive generalization would say, 
for example, that most Americans work an 
eight-hour day. A predictive generalization 
would state that industrialism will spread to 
all countries. It is the predictive generalization, 
inductive in character (that is, based on several 
examples in historical experience) with which 
this paper is concerned. 

A few axioms.—1, First let us propose the 
axiom of continuity. By this is meant the power 
of the force of habit in human affairs, and the 
resistance of human society to change. “Inertia 
is the first law of history as it is of physics,’ 
and the Declaration cf Independence expresses 
this human tendency: “. . . all experience hath 
shown, that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable . . .” 

la, This axiom is not only the inertia, or 
force-of-habit axiom, it is also the axiom of 
gradual development. That is, men are affected 
by their own past—building upon it or rejecting 
it, but not completely escaping it. Men cannot 
take huge leaps out of their own past, and their 
own environment, times, or culture. 


Thus, though the Lutheran Reformation was 
a change, it founded Protestant churches which 
could not be entirely different from the Catholic 
Church, Though the movement was new, it was 
based on the old—in this sense it was a gradual 
development. Furthermore, the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation was based not only on Catholicism, 
but also on the past history of heresies: the 
Lollards, Hussites, Waldensians, Anabaptists; 
and also the Spiritual Franciscans, the attack on 
papal authority by the church councils, the loss 
of papal prestige during the Avignon period. 
It was the culmination of a long development. 
Edward P. Cheyney wrote, “All events, condi- 
tions, institutions, personalities, come from im- 
mediately preceding events, conditions, institu- 
tions, personalities. . . . everything is the out- 
come of something preceding; the immediate 


sudden appearance of something, its creation 
by an individual or a group at some one moment 
of time, is unknown in history.”* And Carl Ste- 
phenson writes, in reference to the discovery of 
the printing press, “Here, as always, the his- 
torian finds that his epoch-making event was a 
gradual development rather than a sudden 
innovation.”5 

2. Secondly, there is an axiom that human 
society is to be viewed as a society in the pro- 
cess of change. Charles A. Beard wrote, “.. . 
Society is changing, not static.”® Beard also 
wrote, “. .. many ideas, interests, and activities 
now cherished will decline toward the vanishing 
point, and .. . new or transformed ideas, inter- 
ests, and activities will appear in the social 
scene of the year 2000.”7 Guy Stanton Ford 
commented in his presidential address to the 
American Historical Association in 1937, “... 
for the supreme lesson of history, if there was 
such a thing as a lesson of history, was that 
changes were taking place endlessly within so- 
ciety itself and in man’s relation to his physical 
surroundings.’ 

So now we have a first axiom which speaks 
of resistance to change and change taking place 
gradually, and a second axiom which states that 
change, nevertheless is constantly taking place 
in human affairs. 

I think that we must conclude there is evi- 
dence of both tendencies: change and resistance 
to change. It is this simultaneous existence of 
two tendencies that causes anachronisms in 
human affairs, and causes us to say of the man 
who beats his wife that he is “backward.” Or 
that twentieth-century kings who still attempt 
to rule absolutely are “behind the times.” 


Application of axioms 1 and 2.—Knowing 
these axioms, we might recognize that there 
will be anachronisms. And that an important 
part of analyzing the present must be to decide 
what are the habits, institutions, customs, and 
beliefs which are becoming old and obsolete, 
and which are developing and growing to 
fruition. 


We might also realize, if these axioms hold 
true, that desirable changes cannot take place 
on a permanent basis if they are changes which 
are sudden and abrupt, violating man’s desire 
for continuity in his affairs. Change in human 
institutions can take place if change is built on 
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previous foundations, taking reasonably small 
steps forward but no absurd leaps—if the 
changes do not outrage the axiom of inertia. 
The lesson of continuity might be put in the 
form of a basic rule for innovators: it is better 
to advocate a few small changes and have them 
accepted than to advocate many sweeping 
changes and have them rejected, for “...an 
innovation that is in line with or similar to 
accepted social institutions, social organiza- 
tions, and culture patterns will have an easier 
path than one that is not compatible with 
them.’ 

2a. The next three axioms are corollaries of 
the axiom of change. The first says simply that 
all human groups and societies do not change 
or progress at the same rate. Toynbee believes 
that the force which enables some groups to 
forge ahead of others is partly the stimulant of 
challenge when faced with adversity, and he 
lists adversity among the advantages that some 
groups have had over others. But whatever the 
cause it is evident that human progress in the 
fields of technical improvements, ethics, or art 
does not advance at an equal rate all over the 
planet; now one society forges ahead—now 
another. 


Having said this, however, we must also say 
that, except for isolated instances where groups 
are cut off from inter-group contacts, backward 
societies tend to catch up with those in the lead. 
The techniques of agriculture and domestica- 
tion of animals began as the inventions of iso- 
lated groups, but spread by diffusion to wide 
areas. Similarly, we might predict that the 
techniques of industrialism too will also spread 
to wide areas—especially since industrialism 
itself has facilitated diffusion. History should 
teach us that the “backward” countries of today 
will not always be backward; and indeed, may 
snatch the lead away from those who today 
enjoy it. 

2b. Secondly, in regard to change, it is ap- 
parent that while most change is gradual, there 
are times when change takes place at an ac- 
celerated rate—industrial and political revolu- 
tions, for example. The philosopher Hegel sug- 
gested that sometimes change takes place at an 
accelerated rate because change is a matter of 
conflict between the old and the new; that the 
conflict may be submerged for many years, but 


that when it breaks out into the open, change 
will take place rapidly and continually for a 
short period. 

Application of 2b.—Since changes in human 
society do not take place in a smooth, flowing 
manner, and since there are accumulations of 
momentum and sudden periods of change in 
rapid spurts, a skillful citizen should know in 
what kind of period he is living—one of gradual 
change or rapid change. He should be able to 
find his bearings in a changing society. Many 
writers have been arguing recently, for ex- 
ample, that resentment against colonialism in 
backward countries has gathered momentum 
for many years, and that we are now living in 
an age of colonial revolutions — very rapid 
change. 

And if change takes place through a process 
of conflict between the old and the new, as 
Hegel suggested, the necessary skill for citizens 
is to be able to tell what things are old, obsolete, 
and due for the scrap heap of history, and what 
things are new. This might sound easy. It is 
fairly obvious today, for example, that the age 
of absolute monarchs is quite passé, But it 
might not have been so easy to make that reali- 
zation if one were living two hundred years ago 
when the monarchs were still fighting for the 
retention of their privileges with energy and 
vigor. That is, the differentiation between the 
old and the new can be quite difficult if one is 
living through the period of the conflict, 

2c. The third corollary to the axiom of change 
is the theory of cultural lag. That is, that man 
is capable of changing the technical aspects of 
his life with greater ease than the cultural 
aspect, “The very person who would be em- 
barrassed by a motor car two decades behind 
the times is likely to demonstrate great en- 
thusiasm, if not sheer reverence, for a consti- 
tution a century and a half old, or for an eco- 
nomic system which was already being extolled 
by Adam Smith in the year 1776. The man who 
expresses great contempt for the transporta- 
tion ideals of the horse and buggy era usually 
defends with gusto and conviction political and 
economic ideas which long antedate the stage- 
coach.”?° 


Application of 2c.—If the theory of cultural 
lag is true, we should realize that some of our 
cultural institutions are lagging behind techni- 
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cal change; and the further technical changes 
such as atomic energy, electronics, automation, 
will in turn effect cultural changes which will 
“lag”; which will be apparent only after the 
technical changes have been well instituted. 


3. The last axiom is the axiom of context. 
That is, nothing in human affairs exists in isola- 
tion or in a vacuum. There is a mutual intercon- 
nectedness between social, political, economic, 
artistic, religious, scholarly, and technical activ- 
ity. Salvemini writes, “Economic, social, politi- 
cal, and intellectual activities are interdepend- 
ent; the structure of society cannot undergo a 
change in one of its parts without correlative 
changes in all the others.’!! Charles A. Beard 
wrote, “All human beings and their sayings 
and doings appear in huge context. This con- 
text embraces other human beings, sayings, and 
doings that have gone before in time, that exist 
contemporaneously, and are coming into being 
now. If anything is known, it is known that no 
human ‘fact’ stands apart in its own vacuum.’’* 
And Frederick Jackson Turner: “It is one of 
the profoundest lessons that history has to 
teach, that political relations in a highly devel- 
oped civilization, are inextricably connected 
with economic relations.’’* 

Application of 3—What are the implications 
of the axiom of context? It means that a popu- 
lar novel may have a political influence, or that 
political developments may affect literature. It 
means that important inventions (like the 
cotton gin) can have an important bearing on 
changes in social relationships. It means that 
questions like problems of education, growing 
rate of insanity, growing crime rate, must 
always be investigated in relation to the entire 
context of the problem in order to get at root 
causes. “No one event is altogether sufficient by 
itself. There are events other than it which are 
connected with it and which, if known and 
understood, supply the reason why the first 
event came into 

Several laws.—1. There is a law of national 
independence. That is, that in modern times 
with the rise of nation-states and nationalism, 
there is a tendency on the part of all nations, 
especially colonies toward independence and 
freedom. A. L. Rowse writes, “.. . I would sug- 
gest tentatively, that in spite of all sorts of dis- 
illusionments and setbacks, there does seem to 


be an irresistible impulse toward self-govern- 
ment in human society.’’® 

la. Several philosophers express the opinion 
that repression produces greater revolutions, 
which might be the first corollary to this law. 
Cicero said, “And Liberty, after she has been 
chained up awhile is always more fierce, and 
sets her teeth in deeper than she would other- 
wise have done if she had never been re- 
strained.”?® And Hodges, explaining Dilthey’s 
philosophy of history, writes, “There are ten- 
sions and discontents which will accumulate 
until they compel recognition. If they are recog- 
nized and met betimes there will be change, but 
gradual and peaceful change. If established 
habits and institutions refuse to recognize the 
discontents and become rigid against them, they 
will postpone the change for a time, and then 
be swept away by a revolution.”?7 


Application of 1 and 1a.—According to this 
law, the sensible thing for colony-holding coun- 
tries to do is to free all their colonies and allow 
them self-government. They are going to be 
free eventually; the question is whether they 
will be free with an English-Canadian type 
friendship or with an English-Irish type 
enmity. Plutarch comments that the king of 
Sparta learned that by giving in a little he could 
be more secure in his power, and “fared much 
better ... than his neighbors at Messene and 
Argos; who by screwing their prerogative too 
high, cracked it, and for want of yielding a 
little to the populace, lost all.’’!8 

2. There is a law that no government can 
permanently govern, in modern times, without 
the consent of the governed. Cheyney wrote, “I 
am convinced there is a law of necessity for 
free consent. Human beings are free agents in 
their relation to other human beings; they can- 
not permanently be compelled. Not only should 
all government be by consent of the governed, 
but all government has been by the consent of 
the governed. Where men have not been willing 
to give their consent they have found number- 
less ways to avoid acceptance. They have pro- 
tested, they have refused to acknowledge 
authority, they have refrained from action, 
they have resisted, they have rebelled; as a last 
resort, they have allowed themselves to be put 
to death.’’!® 

Morris Cohen writes, “The fact that govern- 
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ment is permeated by the form of command 
tends to obscure the very large degree to which 
government actually rests upon the consent of 
the governed .. .”2° And J. G. De Beus: “No 
leadership in history, whether of dictator, 
monarch, class, or state, has ever endured when 
it failed to hold the inner assent of its 
followers.’’?! 


2a. It must be apparent that the ease or 
facility with which consent can be withdrawn 
from an established government must vary with 
the degree of freedom that the people possess. 
Therefore the corollary to this law might be: 
that the less freedom people have, the more 
difficult it is for them to withdraw consent 
from an established government (for example, 
it is extremely difficult for slaves to organize 
rebellions) ; and conversely, the more freedom 
a people have, the easier it will be for them to 
withdraw their consent. 

For in order to withdraw consent, to rebel, 
there must be discussion—which is not allowed 
to slaves or semi-slaves. One must get the word 
around, agitate, put up posters, advertise in the 
press, speak on street corners. Aristotle com- 
plained of tyrants, “Tyrants will not suffer the 
learned meetings of those who are at leisure to 
hold conversation with each other... for 
knowledge increases confidence.” Or as Alt- 
geld said, “In all ages only those people have 
had a measure of justice who were in a posi- 
tion to compel it.’’28 


Application of 2a.—The implication of this 
corollary for modern times is that we should be 
jealous of our liberties; once gone they are 
difficult to win back—the difficulty of slave 
rebellions. A second implication is that it will 
be difficult for dictators anywhere to expect 
their people to be content with a measure of 
freedom; the more freedom they have, the 
better position they will be in to demand still 
more. 


3. The next three laws deal with progress— 
progress in extension of democracy, morality, 
and rationality. These laws dealing with prog- 
ress have to explain certain apparent contradic- 
tions. If there is progress in morality, for 
example, then how explain the immense 
slaughter of the last few wars? 


The answer and explanation given by adher- 


ents of progress is that progress does not take 
place in a smooth upward path, but that it is a 
zig-zag process, with many temporary setbacks. 
The historian takes a long view. On the whole, 
taking this long view, prisoners of war, for 
example, are treated better today than yester- 
day. The Byzantines often gouged out their 
prisoners’ eyes. But the point is, in order for 
laws of progress to hold true, the setbacks must 
be truly temporary. There must be no thousand- 
year Hitlerian Reichs, 

The first of these laws of progress is a law of 
extension of democracy. That is, that political 
power, in modern times, tends to spread to 
more and more groups, societies, nations, etc. 
Thus, according to this law, one might predict 
that disenfranchised groups will, in the future, 
obtain more political power: the right to vote 
and the right to hold office. Cheyney said that 
there is a tendency “for all government to come 
under the control of the people.’’* 


Application of 3.—The implication of this 
law is that in this country eighteen year olds 
will get the right to vote; that some day a 
woman will be president; that there will be 
more Negroes in government; and that laborers 
will be holding jobs as mayors and governors. 


4. There is a law of moral progress. That is, 
that men today have a higher moral sense than 
men in the past, and that men in the future will 
act more strictly in accordance with a moral 
code than do men today. Hans Kohn writes, 
“What makes men speak today of a crisis, is 
... above all, our heightened moral sensitivity. 
Today we abhor cruelty which other ages ac- 
cepted without widespread protest.’’> Cheyney 
wrote, “. . . moral influences in human affairs 
have become stronger and more widely ex- 
tended than material influences . . . The disap- 
pearance of slavery, of serfdom, of the whip- 
ping of soldiers and sailors, criminals, appren- 
tices, and school children, the diminution of 
personal oppression, of man’s physical and 
legal power over women, of the greater advan- 
tages granted by the law to employers over 
employees and to landlords over tenants, the 
spread of sympathy, of mercy, of helpfulness, 
are just so many proofs of the existence of a 
law of moral progress.”’¢ 


Application of 4.—The greatest modern 
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moral problem is war, since it condones and 
rewards departures from the moral code that 
normally would be punished. If this law holds 
true, war, as the greatest immorality, will be 
outlawed. 


5. There is a law of the progress of ration- 
ality. There have been many writers who have 
been impressed by the rise of science in the 
modern world and have formulated generaliza- 
tions stating that men are thinking more and 
more rationally as time goes on—notably Con- 
dorcet and Comte. How, then, explain the period 
of ignorance following the destruction of the 
Roman Empire? Again, this must be explained 
as a temporary setback. Robert Briffault, in his 
book, Rational Evolution,?* deals with this 
period as a temporary setback but lays great 
stress on the brilliant achievements of the con- 
temporary Moslem civilization which carried 
the ball of rational progress, so to speak. 


Briffault believed in moral progress also, but 
he subordinated it to rational progress, reason- 
ing that immorality and injustice can only be 
supported by irrational arguments or myths— 
such as divine right; and then when people 
begin to think more rationally such arguments 
can no longer be convincing. 


Certainly most thinkers agree that from a 
technical standpoint, man has made progress 
in rational thinking from the days of paleolithic 
fist hatchets. There is some doubt however, if 
rational thinking can be applied to social prob- 
lems, or whether war, crime, and poverty will 
be with us forever. 


5a. Morris Cohen commented that contact 
with other peoples was an important factor in 
breaking down unquestioning acceptance of 
custom and tradition, and this necessity of 
inter-group communication for raticnal prog- 
ress might be a corollary of this law.” And the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee on 
Historiography comments: “One important 
factor in the process of innovation is the range 
of opportunities for the communication of 
ideas, If innovations come from the slow accre- 
tion of knowledge of many details there must 
be extensive exchange of ideas regarding these 
details in order that their accumulation may 
take place.”2® (my emphasis—SS). 


Application of 5a.—The implication of this 


corollary is that it is a disadvantage for any 
country to cut itself off from the free exchange 
of ideas necessary to rational progress; and 
conversely, that exchange of ideas, periodicals, 
conferences, teams of experts, etc. is to any 
country’s advantage. 


6. There is a law of spreading industrialism. 
That is, that it is self-evident that the industrial 
revolution is spreading to new areas that nor- 
mally were consumers of foreign industrial 
products. 

Application of 6.—The implication of this 
law is that, in the long run, exports of indus- 
trial products to unindustrialised countries can- 
not permanently be a solution to surpluses of 
industrial products in industrialised countries. 


7. There is a law of the decline of nations and 
empires. This is the phenomenon of history that 
has fascinated men like Toynbee and Spengler 
who have tried to get at the causes of the rise 
and decline of civilizations. 


Cheyney suggested that one of the causes of 
decline was inability to adapt to a changing 
world. “The law of mutability, of decay of 
nations, is a measure of man’s incapacity to 
change his habits .. .”°° If the 16th and 17th 
century Spaniards, for example, wanted to play 
knight-on-horseback in a commercial and in- 
dustrially developing world, it is no wonder 
they fell behind their neighbors. 


Toynbee saw the reason for the decline, simi- 
larly, to be “‘a failure on the part of the leading 
creative minority in the society to devise ade- 
quate responses to particular challenges, caus- 
ing the failure of the society to adapt itself toa 
changing situation.”#! 

Application of 7.—The implication is that 
societies will survive longest that are the most 
adaptable to changing conditions. Societies 
which develop a rigid conservatism, inadaptable 
to change, are the societies that suffer decline 
the fastest. This is what caused Cheyney to 
remark, “One hundred percent Americanism is 
more dangerous to the perpetuity of American 
institutions than a less percentage would be.’’*? 


8. There is a law of self-interest. That is, that 
all groups, social classes, nations, tend to pro- 
mote policies and actions that will be in their 
own self-interest. There is very little altruism 
in politics, this law holds; and, on the other 
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hand, self-interest is often disguised as altru- 
ism. The study of history, says A. L. Rowse, 
“does make one salutarily sceptical of preten- 
sions, and the larger and more high sounding 
they are the more one has to beware—one is 
so used to that kind of thing in history, one 
has been there so often before, One develops a 
preternaturally keen scent for humbug in all 
its forms; one knows that what people put 
forward as the universally good is almost 
always something that suits their own 
interests.”*4 


But here I wish to return to the statements 
made above concerning the tentative, transitory 
nature of historical generalizations. While there 
does seem to be much evidence to support this 
law of self-interest, and many modern theoreti- 
cians urge that we base our policies upon it, 
(Hans Morgenthau is a notable example) yet 
it might not be immutable human nature for 
men to be selfish, greedy, or (more euphemisti- 
cally) concerned solely with self-interest. We 
can see the same human beings who might be 
ruthless in politics, practice love and Christian 
brotherhood within their homes and among 
their families. John Collier argued that many 
American Indian tribes practiced this family 
feeling within the whole tribe. Altruism may 
be just as much a constant in human nature as 
self-interest; certainly if mankind progresses, 
as suggested above, toward a greater democ- 
racy, morality, and rationality, self-interest 
would not be the narrowly defined thing that it 
often is now. 


Application of 8.—In spite of the above res- 
ervations, the implication for the present is 
that all nations, groups, and social classes are 
motivated by self-interest, and that wise poli- 
cies should be based on that realization. 


9, There is a law of no voluntary relinquish- 
ment of power. That is, that no ruling group or 
group possessing political, economic, or social 
power will voluntarily relinquish any of that 
power. “Power concedes nothing without a 
demand; it never did and it never will,” Fred- 
erick Douglass, the famous Negro abolitionist 
counseled his fellow reformers, And, con- 
versely, reform groups must make some de- 
mands on power in order to get any of it relin- 
quished. Douglass said, “If there is no struggle, 


there is no progress. Those who profess to 
favor freedom, and yet deprecate agitation, 
are men who want crops without plowing up 
the ground. They want rain without thunder 
and lightning.’’*4 

John P. Altgeld also urged that reformers 
formulate demands on power, and not expect to 
get anything without such demands: “Do you 
imagine that it is sufficient if you have justice 
and equity on your side, for the earth is covered 
with the graves of justice and equity that failed 
to receive recognition, because there was no 
influence or force to compel it, and it will be so 
until the millenium.’ 


9a. There is a corollary to this law which 
expresses the tendency of ruling groups to de- 
velop an ideology which justifies their power 
and their refusal to relinquish any of it. Ideolo- 
gies such as the divine right of kings, the 
supremacy of spiritual over temporal power, 
the feudal code of chivalry were all developed 
in response to challenges to power. “The lower 
the noble sank in real importance, the more 
extravagantly he flaunted his pride of birth 
and his feudal traditions.”’%* 


When the kings, the papacy, and feudal no- 
bility were successfully challenged and forced 
to relinquish power, their buttressing ideolo- 
gies also tended to pass from the stage. A. L. 
Rowse writes, “Every age expresses its attitude 
to life and the world in certain principles of 
thought and conduct, which are regarded in 
that age as absolutely and unconditionally 
valid. . . . The historian discovers these prin- 
ciples in every age which he studies, but he also 
discerns that they vary from age to age and 
that, in spite of the claim to absoluteness which 
is always made, changed circumstances always 
result in changed principles which are there- 
fore historically relative. . . 


9b. A second corollary to this law deals with 
the permanization of emergency measures. 
That is, there is a tendency of governments to 
retain permanently any temporary powers 
which were allowed them to meet special emer- 
gencies. For example, Charles V of France had 
been allowed special emergency taxes on a 
temporary basis to meet the English invasion 
during the Hundred Years War. Yet the privi- 
lege of collecting these taxes was made per- 
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manent and never relinquished until the mon- 
archy was overthrown. And the axiom of con- 
tinuity supports this corollary: once a measure 
is passed, inertia tends to prevent its repeal. 


Application of 9b.—During World War II 
many emergency taxes and emergency powers 
were passed which proved difficult of repeal 
when the war was over. There have been many 
complaints from taxpayers’ groups, business 
men, and people unfriendly to the idea of a 
strong federal government about the “perma- 
nizing” of these emergency measures. If they 
had been more conscious of the workings of this 
historical law, they might have insisted on re- 
peal clauses being written into the tax laws at 
the time of passage, and strict definitions of 
emergency.” 


10. There is a law of necessity of ideology 
for social movements, That is, all great social 
movements generally find themselves in opposi- 
tion to previous tradition; this previous tradi- 
tion must be ideologically and intellectually 
attacked in order for people to be able to break 
away from it and lose faith in it. Religious 
movements need their Origens and Calvins; 
revolutions need their Tom Paines and Rous- 
seaus. Agitators may not be the sole cause of 
revolutions, but there are no revolutions with- 
out agitators. 

Albert Trever deprecates the role of the agi- 
tators in revolutions: “It is a superficial com- 
plaint against political agitators, ancient and 
modern, that they are arousing class conflict. 
The trouble always lies deeper, in the intol- 
erable social and economic abuses and the per- 
sistent refusal of the dominant class to make 
needed reforms.’’** 

But since there have never been any great 
social movements producing enduring changes 
and founding great traditions which were not 
accompanied by ideologists, I believe we must 
conclude that complaints about agitators caus- 
ing revolutions may be partially superficial, but 
not entirely so. 

11, There is a law of domestic rebellion after 
foreign defeats. That is, defeat of a government 
in a foreign war tends to discredit the govern- 
ment at home and provide a stimulus to rebels. 
The revolt of the Jacquerie following the 
French defeat at Poitiers, the revolt in Paris 


after the French defeat in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, the revolution in Germany after 
the defeat of the German army in World War 
I, the Tai-Ping rebellion in China after the 
Chinese defeat in the Opium War, and the rev- 
olutions in Russia in 1905 and 1917 following 
serious defeats of the Russian armed forces in 
those wars are cases in point. 


12. There is a law of domestic unity during 
foreign wars. This law expresses the tendency 
for quarreling domestic groups to unite and 
temporarily bury their differences when faced 
with foreign foes. Aristotle advised, “A tyrant 
should endeavor to engage his subjects in a 
war, that they may have employment, and con- 
tinually depend upon their general.”*® Many 
historians have explained some of the mili- 
tarism of both emperors Napoleon I and III on 
the basis of this tendency: that they resorted 
to war as a domestic unifying device when they 
felt shaky and uncertain in their grip upon the 
government, 


Application of 12.—The lesson is that one 
should be suspicious of the motives of govern- 
ments which get involved in wars at about the 
same time that they are experiencing domestic 
difficulties. This principle is well-known to 
political commentators, and suspicion of mo- 
tives on these grounds has been applied by them 
to Premier Nasser, Stalin, Chiang Kai-Shek, 
and Synghman Rhee in recent times, 


13. There is a law of brutalization of people 
through warfare. This was probably one of the 
lessons Thucydides was trying to teach when 
he mentions that near the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War the Athenians prevented 
the slaughter of the conquered people on the 
island of Mitylene (horrified that they could 
even have contemplated such wholesale 
cruelty), but after nine years of warfare they 
very casually massacred the people on the 
island of Melos without a second thought. 
Herbert Butterfield comments, “We cannot 
actually spread democracy by war, which bar- 
barises people... .’”’4° 


14, There is a law of diplomatic resurgence 
after military defeat. This law expresses the 
tendency of powers militarily defeated to at- 
tempt to recover their losses through diplo- 
macy. Talleyrand tried to do this with notable 
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success at the Congress of Vienna; the German 
recoveries after their devastating defeats in 
two world wars has been partially due to astute 
diplomacy ; and the South regained many of its 
old privileges after 1876 by wise diplomatic 
tactics—although the Confederacy had been 
militarily defeated. 

15. There is a law of centralization of control 
of wealth. That is, there is a constant struggle 
going on wherever wealth is accumulated for 
the control of the wealth; but this struggle does 
not go on eternally without some winners ; some 
win and some lose, and thus the control tends 
to be centralized. There was a tendency toward 
monarchy out of feudalism, and there is a ten- 
dency toward monopoly out of competitive 
capitalism. James Madison expressed this ten- 
dency of human beings to constantly quarrel 
about property and wealth when he said, “But 
the most common and durable source of fac- 
tions has been the various and unequal distri- 
bution of property. Those who hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed 
distinct interests in society.’*! 


15a. Conflict and competition over wealth is 
usually conducted by people of equal or nearly 
equal social status. There is class struggle, that 
is, but most of it is between classes on a similar 
level or between members of the same class— 
as, for example, the endemic quarrels of the 
feudal nobility, the quarrels between the nation- 
building kings and the popes, and business 
competition today. 


More rarely, struggles over wealth are en- 
gaged in by groups of unequal social status: 
the popular revolutions, These revolutions 
usually occur when wealth has been centralised 
in a fairly small upper class group and when 
the lower classes have been aroused by a com- 
bination of their own discontent and intellec- 
tual agitation. Thus this law is suggesting 
that what has happened is that property and 
wealth have caused conflicts among men; that 
the evolution of the conflict points towards 
monopoly as a goal; and that monopolies en- 
gender revolutions from propertyless classes. 


15b. There is perhaps an overemphasis above 
on the economic causes of revolutions. Political, 
psychological, and even spiritual causes of wars 
and revolutions cannot be deprecated. But this 


law suggests that economic causes are often 
basic—at least a very strong motivating factor; 
that while it is true that man does not live by 
bread alone, he cannot live without bread. 


The fact that many of the church-state quar- | 
rels of the Middle Ages and Renaissance were 
accompanied by confiscations of property 
(Philip the Fair in France, Henry VIII in Eng- 
land) suggests the importance of the economic 
factor. One of the greatest religious movements 
of all time, the Crusades, often got sidetracked 
on looting expeditions. No doubt many of the 
Crusaders were motivated by a sincere re- 
ligious spirit, but the hard fact that a Crusade 
could be diverted from the rescue of Jerusalem 
to the plunder of Constantinople suggests that 
a goodly number were also motivated by a 
desire for wealth. No doubt they could formu- 
late a religious rationalization for their actions. 
Aristotle suggested, “. . . the greater part of 
mankind are desirous of riches rather than 
honour.’’#? 

Herbert Butterfield writes, “I should be pre- 
pared to listen to the case that if one goes back 
deep enough in one’s analysis of historical 
change or far enough back in one’s pursuit of 
the whole question into the past, one may be 
brought up against some source of specially 
significant change due to an alteration in an 
economic conditioning factor.”** And James 
Harvey Robinson: “. . . in the sober and chas- 
tened form in which most economists now 
accept the doctrine, it serves to explain far 
more of the phenomena of the past than any 
other single explanation ever offered.” 


15c. The more economic power a group has 
been able to achieve, the more political power 
a group could acquire, the better position they 
were in to get a larger slice of the economic pie. 
Political power is the power to force and en- 
force; with such a power a group is in a posi- 
tion to demand a bigger piece of pie: political 
and economic power, then, are handmaidens, 


A good example of the possibilities of eco- 
nomic betterment by use of political power is 
the movement of populistic farmer groups in 
the late nineteenth century to get into state 
legislatures so that they could get freight rates 
reduced. The railroads argued that the state 
laws were deprivation of property without due 
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process of law. Yet it was political power which 
eventually did succeed in getting the rates re- 
duced through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—thus, in effect, depriving the railroads 
of property to the benefit of the farmers. 


Application of 15¢e.—This corollary has some 
reference to the question of labor unions being 
involved in politics. The charge that labor 
unions could take over the government if they 
went wholeheartedly into politics is probably 
true. On the other hand, the labor unions can- 
not permanently care for the economic better- 
ment of their members without becoming in- 
volved in politics, if this “political and economic 
power are handmaidens” generalization is true. 


16. There is a law of the survival of the fittest 
institutions. That is, social institutions best 
able to provide for the improved health, wel- 
fare, and spiritual well-being of mankind tend 
to displace older institutions less able to do so. 
In reference to the passing of one institution— 
the prohibition against usury—Carl Stephen- 
son writes, “As always happens, economic ne- 
cessity made short work of an inconvenient 
prohibition.’’* 

16a, A corollary of this law is the tendency 
for most institutions to be more full of idealism, 
selflessness, and altruism in their beginnings, 
during the times when the institutions are 
being founded than at any other time in their 
history. The Franciscan order, for example, 
was characterised by this selfless idealism more 
in its beginnings, when led by the saint, than 
at any other later period. We might draw simi- 
lar conclusions concerning religions in gen- 
eral, governments, labor unions, etc. 


16b. A second corollary is that all institutions 
tend to institutionalize—that is, to develop 
more rules, codes, ceremonies, dogmas, etc. And 
as a reaction against this tendency, all institu- 
tions have to deal with occasional reform move- 
ments which often seek inspiration in the altru- 
istic beginnings of the institution. The first 
Protestants, for example, tried to draw inspira- 
tion from early Christianity. 

I am not certain just how valuable the above 
generalizations are. But in discussing the worth 
of these particular generalizations we might 
be able to throw some light on the worth of 
generalizing. It is the larger question of the 


possibilities of inductive generalization, the 
larger question of the possibilities of using 
historical experience to deal with modern prob- 
lems, the larger question of to what extent his- 
torical study can use the scientific methodolo- 
gies of the natural sciences that should be 
settled. 
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The Incentive Plan of Teaching 
Social Studies 


JOHN P. G. MCKENZIE 
Austin, Texas 


Perhaps the greatest problem faced by a 
teacher of social studies is how to adjust her 
program to the individual differences of her 
pupils, and to devise a course that will not over- 
burden the less able student on the one hand 
and yet act as a stimulus for the students of 
average and superior ability on the other. 
Three years ago I was faced by this same prob- 
lem, and, after considerable experimentation, 
succeeded in working out a program that has 
met this problem with a considerable measure 
of success. Further, it has met with ready ac- 
ceptance by the students, at the senior high as 
well as at the junior high school level. Be- 
cause of a strong incentive element involved, 
this method has been termed “The Incentive 
Plan for Teaching Social Studies.” By follow- 
ing this plan, a basic but well integrated course 
of study is presented which is not beyond the 
capabilities of the less able student and yet, 
because of an automatic enrichment factor 
which is built into the course, it is made pro- 
gressively challenging for the more able stu- 
dents by the introduction of supplementary ma- 
terial in keeping with their needs, their abili- 
ties, and their interests. To encourage the stu- 
dents to take advantage of this supplementary 
material, as well as to keep up their daily work 
and extend themselves to something approach- 


ing a maximum of effort, an incentive factor 
has been woven into the course by the use of 
a reward system for all work completed and a 
progress chart by which each student can com- 
pare his progress through the course with that 
of the other members of the class. 

The plan itself is based on three series of 
carefully prepared and integrated worksheets. 
The first series, which is numbered, covers the 
entire course, whether it be based on one text 
book or on a variety of sources. This series 
must be completed by all of the students. The 
second series, called “A” sheets, are directly 
related to the first series and bear the number 
of the sheet to which they are most closely re- 
lated followed by the letter “A”. An “A” sheet 
is usually devoted to supplementary material 
explaining or enlarging the scope of the sheet 
to which it relates and will include such things 
as maps, encyclopedic assignments, words to 
define, model building, cartoon quizzes, cross- 
word puzzles and the like. The third series, 
called “B” sheets, are also related to the first 
series and are identified in a like manner. These 
sheets are more complex than the “A” sheets, 
and usually require a higher degree of mental 
effort for their solution. They may refer to out- 
side reading, pose thought-provoking questions, 
or delve rather deeply into certain aspects of a 
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situation or question. A student is not required 
to complete these lettered sheets, but is given 
every encouragement to do so. 

Although the course is based on worksheets, 
the handling of them may be somewhat dif- 
ferent than might be expected. First of all, 
each sheet is weighted, that is, each corrected 
sheet is worth so many credit points which are 
posted on the progress chart—an A equaling 5 
points, a B 4 points, a C 3 points, a D 2 points. 
(In senior high the credits stop at C.) A let- 
tered sheet carries a single credit number, 
usually 3 points, which may be gained only by 
turning in a perfect paper. Lettered sheets 
which contain errors are returned for correc- 
tion. The question might be asked if these cor- 
rections do not place an enormous burden on 
the teacher. They did at first, then a method 
was devised for having the class correct the 
numbered sheets, which not only has taken 
much of the burden from the teacher, but has 
proven to be one of the most valuable features 
of the plan. Papers are collected and redis- 
tributed about the class. To increase the feel- 
ing of responsibility for accurate corrections, 
each student is requested to write his name at 
the bottom of the sheet. An entire period is 
used in making the corrections with the teacher 
calling out the questions and the students sup- 
plying the answers. The value of this is four- 
fold. First, it repeats the material, thus better 
fixing it in the minds of the class. Second, it 
permits the teacher to determine the areas least 
understood and to strengthen them by addi- 
tional explanation. Third, it gives the teacher 
an opportunity to further enrich the study by 
presenting, through lectures, slides, movies and 
readings, additional material that might not 
otherwise be brought in. Fourth, it enables 
those who do not read well to get a complete 
coverage of the course by an auditory and 
visual presentation. Once the papers have been 
corrected and checked by the teacher, they are 
returned and the students post their credits 
earned on the progress chart. 


What is this progress chart and what pur- 
pose does it serve? The chart is a large affair 
affixed to the bulletin board with the names of 
the class down the left side, the remaining 
space being devoted to columns numbered from 
one to one hundred. Each student has a map 
pin which he moves along in front of his name 


to the column indicating the total credits he 
has earned to that time. It is possible to earn 
one hundred points during a reporting period, 
and those points constitute his grade for his 
daily work which will equal one-third of his 
grade for the reporting period. (Two tests dur- 
ing the period will be averaged for the second 
third of his grade, and the final will constitute 
the last third. In the senior high the scoring 
is 4, 14, 14.) This chart thus forcibly brings 
to the student’s attention the importance of his 
daily work to his final grade and so encourages 
him to do his best in it. The chart also per- 
mits him to see his actual progress and to com- 
pare that progress with the others in the class, 
tending to create a desire to keep pace with 
or to excel certain others in the group. The 
chart also permits the teacher to tell at a glance 
which students are having trouble or are shirk- 
ing their work and so pinpoints those needing 
the most help. 


How, then, does this plan actually operate? 
The general pattern of procedure is as follows. 
A numbered sheet is passed out and the class 
is given the entire period to complete it. If a 
student completes his sheet before the period 
ends he is given the nearest “A” sheet. The 
numbered sheets must be completed before the 
next class at which time they are corrected as 
described above. The lettered sheets are passed 
out as needed. Once a student has finished his 
numbered sheet he is eligible for the lettered 
sheet, which is passed in when completed. The 
students are not required to do the lettered 
sheets; however, as it is not possible to make 
over 75 points on the progress chart without 
doing the lettered sheets, and as they are 
usually the more interesting to do, most of the 
students are quite anxious to get them, and do 
them eagerly, many finishing them up as a 
form of homework. By this device it is pos- 
sible to set the course at a pace compatable with 
the ability of the less able, and yet to keep it 
sufficiently complex to maintain the interest 
and activities of the superior student. In this 
way each student, once he has completed the 
minimum requirements, is permitted to set his 
own pace, and because the credit system is 
based on quantity as well as quality, it permits 
the student who is less able, but a hard worker, 
to keep his grade relatively high by effort 
alone. 
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Teachers have been subjected to attack be- 
cause they are teaching their pupils to investi- 
gate critically certain controversial issues. At 
least by implication, some who have assailed 
them have wished for the schools to present 
only one side of a question. Others apparently 
want nothing taught about certain issues. By 
this stand they endorse ignorance. 

I. The Right and Responsibility to Consider 
Controversial Issues 

But those who wish to limit the right of 
schools to teach pupils to inquire into contro- 
versial issues fail to note at least three impor- 
tant facts: (1) controversial issues cannot be 
avoided, for they are numerous and frequently 
vital; (2) the right to discuss issues is a part 
of our American heritage; and (3) our schools 
were established to provide our citizens with 
the skill and understanding necessary to 
making intelligent decisions concerning ques- 
tions arising in our culture. 

1. In support of the statement that these 
issues are difficult to avoid, it can be shown 
that the selection of a proper definition for the 
term itself may be controversial. The American 
College Dictionary: has defined controversy as 
a “dispute, debate, or contention; disputation 
concerning a matter of opinion.” When one 
turns to “issue” one finds 35 definitions or 
entries. Imagine the difficulty, the disputes that 
might stem from the task of selecting the 
proper place to use one or more of these 
definitions. 

If issues are impossible to avoid, they are 
numerous too. It is characteristic of the unin- 
formed and immature to believe that much may 
be known for certain. Those who have devoted 
a lifetime to study realize how little man really 
knows. 


Not only are such issues numerous and im- 
possible to avoid, they are vital. The future of 
civilization may depend upon man’s ability to 
face squarely certain pressing problems, Con- 
ant reminds his readers that one weighty and 
knotty problem is the divided world in which 
man lives. It is “a divided world” in which the 
communistic ideology is in conflict with an 
ideology that demands of its followers that they 
vigorously demonstrate, through the practice 
of the basic democratic ideals, their belief in 
democracy and freedom. How long this conflict 
of ideas will continue, one can only guess, Per- 
haps the conflict of ideas will erupt into a con- 
flict of military might in which civilization may 
be destroyed.” 

Some anthropologists, historians, and philos- 
ophers are reminding contemporary man that 
within this divided world he has retained cer- 
tain outmoded institutions, that he is burdened 
with a cultural lag which may be his undoing. 

Ralph provides us with another example of 
a vital controversial issue. In his one volume 
of the history of civilization he concludes with 
a chapter on “Civilization in Crisis.” He tells 
his readers that “one of the most ominous 
factors today is the increasing militarization of 
society.’ 

In elaborating on this factor he relates how 
fighting, at the time of the rise of the nation 
states, was relegated to professionals and mer- 
cenaries. He shows how this practice was modi- 
fied by the French Revolution, World War I, 
and World War II. In these wars the concepts 
of “the nation in arms” and the “citizen 


soldier” became accepted. He goes on to warn: 
Whatever the cause of this development it is 
an indication of decay in the innermost fibers 
of the social organism. For a mature civiliza- 
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tion to move in the direction of militarism 

marks the beginning of the decline, and one 

which heretofore has always proved fatal. 

It is one of the few clearly recognizable fac- 

tors in the disintegration and collapse of 

the Assyrian, the Egyptian, and Roman 

Empires.‘ 

As militarism grows within a nation it tends 
to establish a bureaucracy, to direct scientific 
research along lines of interest to the military, 
to develop an educational system of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a people from 
their devotion to liberty, democracy and hu- 
manitarian traditions. 

If the schools were to attempt to eliminate 
all controversial issues not much would remain 
to be taught .. . only such matters as the mul- 
tiplication tables and statistical data devoid of 
all interpretation. The use of the scientific 
method as a means of inquiry would have to be 
eliminated, the critical attitude abandoned as 
undesirable, and the problem or project method 
discontinued. 

2. The right and responsibility to discuss 
issues of the day have been and are a funda- 
mental part of our American heritage. Two 
examples will suffice to establish the point. 

Our federal Constitution, in the Bill of 
Rights, guaranteed the American people free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and the right to peaceably assemble 
to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. The Ninth Amendment provides 
that the enumeration of rights within the Con- 
stitution shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people. 


The late John Dewey once wrote on the demo- 
cratic ideal of freedom. He suggested that free- 
dom was not the right of each individual to do 
as he pleases “even if it be qualified by adding 
—provided he does not interfere with some 
freedom on the part of others.” He goes on to 
emphasize that the “basic freedom is that of 
freedom of mind and of whatever degree of 
freedom of action and experience is necessary 
to produce freedom of intelligence.” Speaking 
of the Bill of Rights, Dewey maintained that 
the modes of freedom guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution were all freedoms of the mind. “Free- 
dom of belief and conscience, of expression of 
opinion, of assembly for discussion and con- 


ference, of the press as an organ of communica- 
tion. They are guaranteed because without 
them individuals are not free to develop and 
society is deprived of what they might 
contribute.’’> 

The right and responsibility to differ and to 
discuss these differences are preserved in our 
Constitution and are a part of our cultural heri- 
tage. They are preserved for all our citizens... 
elementary, secondary, and college students. 
Children and youth are not excluded. 

3. Schools were established to help citizens 
deal more intelligently with issues and 
problems, 

The Revolutionary War, which preceded the 
adoption of the Constitution, was brought to a 
close in 1783. The colonies were divided, faced 
with a weak form of government, and shoul- 
dered with a depression. But the Rev ‘\utionary 
War aroused a general demand for free public 
education. The people began to see, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, that democratic 
self-government required an educated elec- 
torate. In the words of Jefferson: “Above all 
things, I hope the education of the common 
people may be attended to; convinced that in 
their good sense we may rely with most se- 
curity for the preservation of a due degree of 
liberty.” 

As America built her schools, related Eby, 
she realized that the true basis for a common- 
wealth was an educated citizenry. “Americans 
pinned their faith to the intellectual enlighten- 
ment of all citizens.”* But the American people 
did not limit their hope to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Near the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the curriculum of the Amer- 
ican college was broadened to make it a more 
effective agency for promoting human welfare. 
In this manner, our nation recognized the need 
for a system of education to give its citizens 
the skills and understandings basic to making 
intelligent decisions concerning economic, so- 
cial, and political problems. 

II. Inquiry vs. Indoctrination 

So much for the place of controversial issues 
in American education, but how should the 
teachers proceed to handle them in their 


classes? Quite obviously the stand taken in this 
paper rejects the proposition that the school 
should avoid controversial issues. Shall Amer- 
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ican education take the other extreme and insist 
upon reconstructing American society in terms 
of the “best interests of the masses?” Shall 
classroom teachers answer in the affirmative 
the question raised by Counts: “Dare the 
schools build a new social order?” Shall they 
agree with Berkson who argues that the ques- 
tion raised by Counts should be modified to ask, 
“Ought the educational profession to build its 
policy and program on the theory that the 
school is an agent of social change. .. .” Shall 
they embrace Berkson’s philosophy of educa- 
tion which calls for “a new ethics as well as a 
new politics, and along with the new ethics and 
politics a new education must come.” Berkson’s 
new education includes the incorporation into 
all aspects of the teaching process and into the 
whole school organization certain basic ideas. 
Among these are: 

1. Democracy is an ethical ideal. 

2. The economy must move “in the direction 
of a more socialized form of economy than 
we have at present.” 

3.A drastic change from emphasis on 
“rugged individualism” to a concentration 
on the “‘general welfare.” 

4. A substitution of civic and public control 
and planning as the key principle of politi- 
cal economy in place of laissez-faire.” 

Shall the position of Rugg be adopted? He 

believes that a thousand years of “liberal arts” 
education has not produced a satisfactory 
system of education to date, but that now a 
culture-centered school must be created which 
will focus on the total civilization. Rugg insists 
the American people must grasp that their 
institutions, beliefs, ideas, and values are alter- 
ing; that the people must authorize a “cultural 
approach” in education and cooperate with the 
teachers in building it by means of a national 
system of education. He urges that “a few 
parents and teachers must join hands to bring 
about the reintegrating study that is the new 
program of education.” His first imperative is 
a new Bill of Rights and Duties which includes: 

1. The economic duties—to provide work, a 
place on the land, and credit or monetary 
means. 


2. Social duties—to provide health and enjoy- 
ment of life, social security, education, 
‘rest, recreation and adventure. 


To answer the questions directly, NO! It 
does not seem wise for teachers to take this 
other extreme. Why? Even if most persons 
might agree upon the desirability of the ends, 
the means are frightening. What does Rugg 
mean by a “national system of education”? 
What does he mean by a few parents and teach- 
ers bringing about the study which will pro- 
duce the cultural approach to education? Who 
are these parents and teachers? When the new 
approach is decided upon, are pupils to be in- 
doctrinated in line with this viewpoint? In 
short, where did Rugg, Withers, Berkson et al. 
secure their peculiar insights? 

At the risk of being considered timid and 
perhaps conventional in thought it is recom- 
mended in this paper that teachers shall neither 
follow the extreme of avoiding issues nor the 
extreme of indoctrination. Rather, they shall 
take a position that freedom to inquire into 
such issues includes the right of the pupil or 
the student, making due allowance for varying 
maturity levels, to formulate informed and re- 
sponsible judgments as independently as the 
recognized limitations of the classroom will 
permit, 

III. Reflective Thinking 

If this end is a worthy one, how may it be 
advanced? By careful adherence to the pro- 
cedures involved in reflective thinking. First is 
the recognition that reflective thinking involves 
“a state of doubt, hesitation, perplexity, mental 
difficulty in which thinking originates.” This 
means the pupils must recognize the problem 
(perplexity, doubt, difficulty) and accept it as 
their problem, even though it may have been 
set out by the teacher. Second, that reflective 
thinking demands the “acts of searching, hunt- 
ing, inquiring to find materials that will resolve 
the doubt, settle and dispose of the perplexity.” 
Of course, there is no certainty that the hunt 
necessarily will produce this desired result, It 
may meet with failure and a new hunt or in- 
quiry may need to be conducted. 

This second point implies that teachers must 
help pupils learn to state perplexities in ques- 
tion form; to use one suggestion after another 
as a hypothesis; to initiate and guide observa- 
tion and the collection of factual materials— 
subject matter, if you please; to make mental 
elaborations on the ideas and suppositions— 
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reasoning; and finally, to test the hypothesis 
by overt or imaginative action.® 

Writing on the place of thinking in education 
in 1916 Dewey remarked that more frequently 
children are curious outside of school and con- 
spicuously lacking in curiosity about school sub- 
jects. He suggested that school conditions fre- 
quently fail to supply a context of experience in 
which problems naturally develop. He went on 
to say that no amount of improvement 

“in the personal techniques of the instructor 
will wholly remedy this state of things. There 
must be more actual material, more stuff, 
more appliances, and more opportunity for 
doing things, before the gap can be overcome. 
And where children are engaged in doing 
things . . . it is found even with compara- 
tively indifferent modes of instruction, that 
children’s inquiries are spontaneous and nu- 
merous, and the proposals of solution ad- 
vanced, varied, and ingenious.’° 

There are certain roadblocks in the way of 
critical thinking. First of all, the application of 
the scientific method or the formal step in- 
volved in critical thinking seems to work less 
satisfactorily in the social sciences than in the 
natural sciences. More exact data can be ob- 
tained through carefully controlled scientific 
experimentation in the sciences than frequently 
is possible in the social sciences. In addition, 
social problems are constantly charged with 
emotional attachments. A pupil who is commit- 
ted to Republican views may find it difficult to 
analyze critically the stand of this party. Like- 
wise, a pupil with Democratic sympathies may 
have a similar reluctance when the principles 
of his party come under scrutiny. 

Home and school conditions may serve as 
obstacles to critical thinking, Dominating par- 
ents may block or ridicule the attempts of their 
children. The school may emphasize: (a) rote 
memory, (b) drill divorced from application by 
imagination and direct activity, busy work, 
and (c) rewarding the pupil for agreeing with 
the teacher’s point of view. All these tend to 
block critical thinking. Other obstacles include 
the radio and television, advertisements, films, 
etc. which may encourage blind acceptance of 
a product or a point of view. 

Those with a more practical turn of mind 
may have wished that this discussion had taken 
a different turn. They probably desire some 


general principles which may be observed when 
teaching pupils to think reflectively. In sympa- 
thy with their desires, a few are presented. By 
no means are they the only principles. They are 
offered as suggestions. 

1. Have the pupils accepted the problem pre- 
sented by the teacher as their problem? 
Has the teacher been fortunate enough to 
capitalize on a problem originating with 
the pupils which is worthy of study? 

2.Is the problem appropriate to the experi- 
ence, interests, maturation, and ability of 
the pupils? 

3. Can the facts (subject matter) needed be 
gathered by the pupils through field trips, 
interviews, observations, experimentation, 
reading, discussion, etc.? In other words, 
are resources available for attacking the 
problem? 

4. Does the teacher allow the pupil to reach 
his own conclusions on the basis of his 
interpretation of the data? 

5. Can the problem be dealt with in a reason- 
able amount of time? 

6. Does the problem allow for cooperative 
effort on the part of the pupils? Can they 
work together in committees or in special 
interest groups while gathering and inter- 
preting facts related to the problem? 

And finally, to summarize, critical thinking 
deserves a prominent position in American 
education. It is not a cliché to state that the 
future of American culture—indeed of the 
whole civilization—may rest upon how well 
our pupils cultivate this skill. 
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The trial of John Peter Zenger was one of the 
spectacular events of American history, involv- 
ing as it did powerful personalities, factional 
intrigue, a newspaper war, and a splendid 
courtroom scene in which low chicanery min- 
gled with high rhetoric. It boasted a shining 
hero and a glowering villain. It passed through 
the dramatic sequence of conflict, climax and 
denouement. It had a happy ending. 

Offhand you might think that the Zenger 
case could be nothing more than that—a scin- 
tillating drama with a story-book finish, a tale 
worth telling without sequel or epilogue. Yet 
it was one of the most significant things that 
ever happened on this side of the Atlantic. It 
was a center from which forces—legal, politi- 
cal, social, constitutional—radiated throughout 
America, and from one generation to another 
down to our own time, 

The historian and the dramatist may rejoice 
at the event as such, but the real importance of 
that trial of August 4, 1735, lies in what came 
out of it. When Peter Zenger returned to his 
home instead of to his prison cell, that very fact 
made him forever a focal point in the develop- 
ment and philosophy of American democracy. 
The implications for the future were more 
fundamental, varied and far-reaching than any 
of the men concerned could have dreamed. It is 
the implications that lift the Zenger case out 
of the class of ordinary political prosecutions 
and give it a transcendent meaning. 

The trial was the first, and the most impor- 
tant, step toward freedom of the press in Amer- 
ica. Peter Zenger was accused of “seditious 
libel’? simply because his press had turned out, 
and was still turning out as he stood in the 
dock, a newspaper with the impudence to criti- 
cize the Governor and his administration. The 
New York Weekly Journal was an astonishing 
spectacle in the colonies—a periodical that 
preached freedom of the press as a fundamental 


right, and practiced its doctrine by reporting 
the news as it saw fit. 

Other newspapers might clear their material 
with the authorities, or at least hedge in saying 
anything that could cause unpleasant repercus- 
sions. The Journal displayed no such self- 
restraint. It dwelt on the Governor’s misde- 
meanors, alleged his incompetence, laughed at 
his mistakes, spotlighted his attempts to cover 
up his shady dealings, and more than suggested 
that he should be removed from office. 

The Journal overtly and even clamorously 
threw off subservience to the colonial govern- 
ment. It followed the lead of the British papers 
that had already begun the battle for a free 
press, and carried the fight into the American 
arena, Many evil and stupid men had been sent 
over here as representatives of the Crown, but 
until the Zenger era they were able to keep the 
press sufficiently in line. It was the misfortune 
of Colonel William Cosby, one of the worst and 
most stupid, to collide with a newspaper that 
would not give way. 

In charging Peter Zenger with “seditious 
libel” Cosby was acting in accordance with an 
old habit of the official mind. Until but a few 
years previously, colonial Governors had been 
specifically commissioned to censor the press, 
and the tradition still held that journalists had 
no right to print anything of which the local 
executive disapproved. His discretion was the 
criterion, just as the King’s was in Britain. He 
could set down as “libelous” any report that 
caused him any uneasiness, and impugn it as 
tending to excite “sedition” among the 
governed. 

Thus the question of truth was beside the 
point when printers, publishers, editors and 
writers were being prosecuted. Indeed, veracity 
might only aggravate the charge, for obvi- 
ously unrest will follow most logically from a 
story about stupidity or criminality in govern- 
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ment if the news happens to be true. This 
thought gave rise to a whole theory epitomized 
in the legal tag, “The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel.” The journalist was caught 
coming and going—guilty if his story was false, 
even more guilty if it was true. 

Governor Cosby might have been responsible 
for the principle, so well did it suit him. His 
regime would not bear scrutiny, for he riddled 
it with dubious, unethical and illegal acts of 
various kinds—ignoring the rules laid down in 
his instructions from the Board of Trade in 
London, interfering with the elections and with 
the courts, boldly appropriating money and 
land, insulting the people and the Assembly of 
the province—and he did not want such things 
to be aired, least of all in the columns of a 
weekly that allowed him no respite as it ap- 
peared every Monday with its reports about 
him and his circle of confederates. He failed in 
every other attempt to silence the Journal, and 
then brought the printer into a court of law to 
answer the charge of “seditious libel.” 

So far everything was in order. But as soon 
as the trial got underway things began to go 
wrong. Andrew Hamilton had come from Phila- 
delphia to speak for the defense; and he, with 
all the eloquence for which he was famous, 
propounded the novel theory (novel for Amer- 
ica, at least) that freedom of the press is a 
basic need of society. He insisted that the 
people have a right to know what their gov- 
ernment is doing. He noted that they should 
be able to complain when they have a grievance 
against the government, and that a sure, easy 
and speedy method of doing this is for them to 
make their opinions known in the newspapers. 
He pointed out the converse, that nothing of 
this is possible as long as the censor can blue- 
pencil what he chooses, since the censor is, by 
definition, the administration’s man, and does 
its bidding. 

Above all, he drew a sharp line between truth 
and falsity in reporting the news, Admitting 
that no one has a right to lie in print any more 
than in speech, he successfully inserted into the 
minds of the jurors the notion that an editor 
should be allowed to plead the authenticity of 
a story as his justification for publishing it. 
He got them to agree that the word “false” 
should be operative and indispensable in the 


kind of “seditious libel” of which Peter Zenger 
stood accused. 

Even Hamilton could not see how titanic an 
issue was joined. He was primarily interested 
in the problem at hand—to get his client ac- 
quitted—but the fact is that in speaking for his 
own time he was speaking for all time. He 
would have been a prophet as well as a philoso- 
pher if he had seen fully the parting of the 
ways at which he stood, with the old censor- 
ship extending backward into the past, and the 
new freedom pointing toward the future. It 
was merit enough that he saw further than 
any other man of his period, and that he stated 
the argument for the emerging principle better 
than anyone else. 

The full import of his victory in court is not 
yet exhausted, and very likely never will be. 
As time passes we understand more exactly 
just how great a catastrophe it would have 
been if Governor Cosby had been able to kill 
the magnificent pioneering experiment in inde- 
pendent journalism that the Journal was. We 
appreciate better than our ancestors the over- 
whelming significance of the trial of Peter 
Zenger, that for the first time an American 
practitioner of unfettered news-coverage had 
won a complete and avowed vindication 
through the orderly official process of a trial 
by jury. 

Ever since, newsmen have looked back on the 
Zenger case as the origin of their most primor- 
dial right. If that right was not promptly 
conquered everywhere in the colonies, Peter 
Zenger had lit the train for a whole series of 
delayed reactions. The trial touched off discus- 
sions about the meaning of “‘libel,”” showed that 
existing definitions were defective rather than 
axiomatic, compelled the authorities to take 
more account of public opinion before launch- 
ing libel suits against their opponents of poli- 
tics and journalism, and thereby saved other 
editors and printers from following the path 
of Peter Zenger into prison. 

The Brief Narrative of the Case and Tryal of 
John Peter Zenger was widely reprinted after 
Zenger himself had turned out the first edition 
in 1736, and the text became a classical prece- 
dent to which anyone faced with censorship 
could point. Americans still point to it when 
freedom of the press is under discussion. 
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Professional newsmen have a more profes- 
sional reason for being grateful to this colonial 
printer. Throughout his imprisonment and 
trial he maintained a steadfast silence about the 
identity of the men who wrote the contents of 
the newspaper that he ran through his press; 
and he thereby gave an enormous impetus to 
the thesis that a journalist has a right to keep 
secret the sources of his information. Other 
printers before Zenger had refused to divulge 
the names of their contributors, and some 
achieved the crown of the semi-martyr in con- 
sequence, but none had ever been given the 
unanswerable backing of the legal machinery 
of the courts. 

Always the formal conditions of Zenger’s 
acquittal must be borne in mind, for his tri- 
umph was not just a personal thing, or the 
wresting of a momentary privilege from an 
indolent or interested official. It was a legal 
precedent. 

The Zenger case necessarily reflected on 
American politics. The acquittal of the defend- 
ant involved the condemnation of the plaintiff, 
which meant that Governor Cosby’s admini- 
stration was found guilty of the things with 
which the Journal charged it. One more stum- 
bling-block was thrown in the path of tyranny, 
one more support removed from dishonesty in 
high places. 

Cosby had hand-picked his judge to insure 
control of the court, but never would this kind 
of illegality be repeated with the same light- 
hearted contempt for criticism. Never again 
would any colonial Governor try quite so reck- 
lessly and arrogantly to rig elections or to 
seize land or to play the politician with his 
Council in order to create within it a faction 
that would rubber-stamp his whims, These 
misdemeanors had been condemned (by impli- 
cation) in a cold legal decision—and the col- 
onies would not forget. 


The behavior of courts handling libel cases 
changed. When the New York jury came in 
with a verdict of “not guilty,” it did something 
that was rather startling for the 1730’s. Ac- 
cording to the traditional theory of law, the 
business of jurors was to determine the fact 
of publication, and to leave the verdict to the 
court. In this case, the jury should have con- 
fined itself to deciding by whom the Journal 


had been printed, after which its function 
would have been fulfilled. The set-up was ideal 
for Governor Cosby since he had his henchman 
on the Bench, Chief Justice James Delancey, all 
prepared to render a verdict of “guilty” as soon 
as the jury had agreed on the undeniable (and 
undenied) fact that Peter Zenger was actually 
printer of the newspaper. 

Andrew Hamilton scrambled the neat pattern 
that Cosby had laid out. He made his appeal 
directly to the jury, ostentatiously by-passing 
the judges on the Bench, presenting past in- 
stances in which jurors had taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of deciding the law— 
that is, of giving the verdict, instead of merely 
identifying the printer of the supposedly 
“libelous” material. He argued that juries are 
of little use if they don’t perform this function, 
for there is no reason for jurors to participate 
in any trial except that as local citizens they 
are supposed to be familiar with the facts 
pertinent to the case. He asked the Zenger 
jurors simply to declare what they knew to be 
the truth, that “Zenger’s paper” had correctly 
described the New York administration under 
which they all lived and suffered. In other 
words, he appealed to the twelve men in the 
jury-box to take the decision away from a 
Governor-controlled court. 

Hamilton got his wish. The jury followed his 
advice, ignored a warning from Chief Justice 
Delancey that the verdict was none of their 
business and should be left to the court, and 
brought in a finding of “not guilty.” The im- 
mediate effect was the acquittal of Peter 
Zenger. But the long-range effect was a change 
in the mutual relations of judges and juries. 
Just as the principle “The greater the truth, 
the greater the libel” became more and more 
implausible as time passed, so did the notion 
that the proper function of the jury is to de- 
termine the “fact,” that of judges to hand down 
the “law.” Jurors, like newsmen, were voted a 
charter of independence at the same time that 
Peter Zenger was set free. 

The Zenger case assisted the rise of public 
opinion as a factor in American life. The feel- 
ing of the inhabitants was never, of course, 
completely inconsequential, and more than one 
Governor had found himself with a rebellion 
on his hands when he made himself too ob- 
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noxious, but in Peter Zenger’s time the people 
were becoming increasingly restive and impa- 
tient under maladministration. He made the 
attitude vocal as it never had been before. Dis- 
sidents had habitually issued critical pamphlets 
about things they objected to. The New York 
Weekly Journal changed criticism from inter- 
mittent to permanent. The newspaper appeared 
regularly every week, always crammed with 
information about the officials of New York, 
and drawing its material from dozens of plain 
citizens as well as from a steady “staff” of anti- 
Cosbyites. Because of the Journal’s popularity, 
a whole section of the people received a con- 
stant diet of critical journalism that showed 
them how influential their approval or disap- 
proval was. 

Before long popular sentiment constituted a 
real power in the colonies. Governors became 
more reluctant to coerce opposition. Grand 
juries were emboldened to make freer decisions 
when called on to indict editors. A witness to 
the increased importance of the common man 
is Cadwallader Colden. He became Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York, and as such a defender 
of the Crown’s prerogative; but he was a vet- 
eran of the Zenger controversy, and in the 
midst of an even greater crisis (that following 
the Stamp Act) he gave it as his considered 
opinion that to prosecute newspapermen for 
libel would be very dangerous in view of the 
feeling among the people. Journalists became 
bolder in their criticism, more sure of them- 
selves when they had public opinion with them, 

The New York Weekly Journal set the classic 
example of marshaling the citizenry in serried 
ranks to support one point of view in politics, 
nor does it, in this, have to take a back seat to 
any other news-organ in the history of Ameri- 
can journalism. Sam Adams’ Boston Gazette 
but followed in the path already marked out by 
“Zenger’s paper,” which was then, and still 
remains, a model of the art of drawing popular 
sympathy from individuals and parties by 
making them look ridiculous or criminal or 
both. 

The participation of ordinary men and 
women in political discussions, debates and 
quarrels caused a rise toward the level of true 
democracy. The Journal proved the close con- 
nection between political freedom and freedom 


of the press half a century before Jefferson 
laid down his famous axiom on the subject, and 
a century before de Tocqueville perceived that 
modern democracy cannot exist without the 
public forum of the newspapers. By creating 
political journalism in the true sense, the 
Journal did as much, perhaps, as any other 
single agent to create the American way of life. 
If we find censorship stifling today, we owe 
that phenomenon of our moral physiology in 
no small degree to the battle that was fought 
and won by Peter Zenger. 

On the constitutional side, the Zenger case 
helped snap the leading-strings that bound the 
American colonies to the mother country. 

It made resistance to Governors more re- 
spectable. Governor Cosby’s defeat, like Peter 
Zenger’s vindication, was a legal precedent. At 
no time was there any question of violence or 
armed insurrection (although Cosby affected to 
believe the contrary in his letters to London). 
The thing was fought out strictly through the 
judicial machinery of the province, with each 
side struggling to win over judges and juries. 
Cosby lost because he could not control the one 
jury at the critical moment. The decision was 
unassailable in any legitimate fashion, and 
Cosby was ipso facto legitimately discredited. 


The outcome touched off reactions through- 
out the other colonies. The published account of 
the trial was hailed as a notable addition to the 
documentation of freedom—something to be 
referred to whenever the liberties of the sub- 
ject were endangered. No longer could anyone 
claim with any kind of justice that resistance 
to Crown officials was always wrong, that it 
had no real basis in American legal develop- 
ment or political experience: the Brief Narra- 
tive of the Case and Tryal of John Peter Zenger 
was always there to give the lie to the proposi- 
tion. When resistance became really outspoken 
in the time of Adams and Otis and Hancock, 
its leaders could thank Peter Zenger as one of 
their forerunners who helped generate the 
mental atmosphere in which revolutionary 
ideas could grow, thrive and spread. 

Resistance to Governors led directly to re- 
sistance to the Crown. Until the time of the 
Zenger case, it had been conventional to solve 
American problems by British experience, to 
look to the mother country for both principles 
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and their correct application. After 1735 that 
procedure was no longer to be accepted without 
quibble. Speaking to the jury, Andrew Hamil- 
ton based his argument on the common sense 
notion that British law, as such, could not 
always apply to America because conditions in 
the New World were in many respects unique, 
that in such cases our law would have to de- 
velop its own rules and regulations. 

Hamilton referred only to legal development 
since he was defending a client in a court of 
law; but from his premise a political conclu- 
sion could be drawn, namely, that government 
might not necessarily be directly transferable 
either: if the Hanoverian monarchy, however 
successful in Britain, could not rule satisfac- 
torily the colonial democracy that was develop- 
ing on this side of the Atlantic, then perhaps 
something else should be put in its place. In 
Hamilton’s time the Crown itself was not yet 
suspect; it remained inviolate, the sanctum 
sanctorum of allegiance and veneration, when 
its representatives over here were attacked 
with unmitigated animosity. Hamilton himself 
remarked that the King differed from his offi- 
cials in kind rather than merely in degree. 

Once, however, the authority of the King had 
been challenged, then Hamilton’s appeal from 
British precedent to colonial experience became 
very much to the point. His efforts in behalf of 
liberty for New York helped pave the way for 
liberty for America, the rebels of the 1770’s 
drawing from his legal premise the political 
conclusion that lay implicit in it. He enabled 
them to argue cogently that independence was 
not a scandalous novelty but a natural issue of 
the American situation in the face of an au- 
thority three thousand miles away. 

The men of the Revolution were well aware 
of their indebtedness. Gouverneur Morris spoke 
for them all when he delivered his famous 
judgment that “The trial of Zenger in 1735 was 
the morning star of that liberty which subse- 
quently revolutionized America.” 

Britain herself did not go unaffected by what 
had happened in the City Hall of her New York 
colony. As far as it concerned freedom of the 
press, the Zenger case fell into place in a tran- 
sition that had long been developing in the 
classical home of libertarian ideas. The ac- 
count of the trial was reprinted there, and cited 


as an ideal of what British journalists were 
striving for. In 1738 a London correspondent 
wrote to Benjamin Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette to say that Andrew Hamilton’s address 
to the jury was causing something of a furor 
in the coffee houses where the gentry and the 
intelligentsia met, as well as among the pro- 
fessional lawyers. The correspondent quoted 
one leader of the British Bar as saying of Ham- 
ilton’s argument, “If it is not law, it is better 
than law, it ought to be law, and will always be 
law wherever law and justice prevail.” 

The two great principles—that truth may be 
used as a defense in libel cases, and that the 
jury has a right to decide on both the “fact” 
and the “law’”—did eventually become legal for 
both Britain and America. The process of 
formal acceptance took time, and the mother 
country divided with her former colonies the 
primacy of writing them into the law books. 
Britain gave the jury its proper function as 
early as 1792, with the Fox Libel Act, while 
America had to wait for the Sedition Act of 
1798; but we admitted that veracity might be 
alleged in the Sedition Act, a right which the 
British were without until Lord Campbell’s Act 
was passed in 1843. 

The struggle for the two principles on both 
sides of the Atlantic is a monument to the 
sagacity of Andrew Hamilton. No one could 
have won their vindication at a single stroke 
against the inertia of old tradition and habitual 
usage. But he defended them at the critical 
moment when change had become a real possi- 
bility, and did it so powerfully as to give them 
a forward drive that could not be stopped. 
Their triumph was therefore his—at the re- 
move of half a century and more. 


The current of ideas set in motion by the 
Zenger case continued throughout the nine- 
teenth century, and became an integral part of 
journalism as we know it. Libel suits did not 
diminish; on the contrary, they increased; but 
they did not follow the lines of the Zenger 
prosecution. They were mainly legitimate suits 
against “false, scandalous and malicious” state- 
ments in the newspapers, the growing number 
of such cases reflecting the widening latitude 
within which editors worked. The word “false” 
retained the significance that Andrew Hamilton 
had attributed to it back in 1735. If the threat 
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of the libel action still hung over the heads of 
journalists (as it rightly did and does), it was 
not the “libel” which Chief Justice James De- 
lancey had tried to pin on Peter Zenger. 


The name of the colonial printer did not, 
however, gleam as brightly as it should have in 
the age of Bennett and Greeley and Raymond 
and Dana. He was, if not forgotten, at least 
overlooked or ignored to a surprising extent. 
Naturally he found a place in the volumes on 
his art—in Isaiah Thomas’ History of Printing 
in America, a masterpiece that appeared in 
1810, and in Charles Hildeburn’s Sketches of 
Printers and Printing in Colonial New York at 
the other end of the century (1895). The aston- 
ishing thing is that no major work on the 
Zenger case was written for more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years after it. 

The twentieth century redressed the balance 
with Livingston Rutherfurd’s John Peter 
Zenger, His Press, His Trial and a Bibliogra- 
phy of Zenger Imprints (1904), which, with all 
its defects (mostly due to evidence not avail- 
able to the author), remains the only attempt 
to treat Peter Zenger and his newspaper ex- 
tensively and completely. With its full reprint 
of the trial, it is the standard work on the 
subject. The past fifty years have produced a 
mass of periodical essays, learned monographs, 
and printed documents on the Zenger case; 
and, of course, we can interpret the event more 
intelligently through our added experience of 
how the press fares under tyrannies so abom- 
inable that they leave Governor Cosby looking 
like a rather mild specimen of the juvenile 
delinquent. 

The memory of Peter Zenger was given a 
fillip in 1933, the year of the bi-centennial of 
the founding of the New York Weekly Journal. 
In October a distinguished group of newsmen 
gathered at St. Paul’s Church in Eastchester 
to commemorate the first issue of “Zenger’s 
paper”—that being the place where the Popular 
Party won the election (in spite of Cosby’s 
attempt to rig it) that was the feature story on 
November 5, 1733. The New York Public 
Library participated in the celebrations of 
1933 by giving an exhibition of its Zenger 
material. In January of 1934 Senator Borah 
read into the Congressional Record the words 
from a tablet which the New York Bar Asso- 


ciation set up to the memory of Andrew Hamil- 
ton: the inscription mentions how Hamilton 
came from Philadelphia to defend Peter Zenger, 

“and thus early in the history of the colony 

of New York, in connection with the events 

out of which the accusation arose, contrib- 
uted to the foundation and the subsequent 
establishment in the American Colonies and 
the United States of America of the now 
cherished principles of constitutional liberty, 
freedom of the press, independence of the 
judiciary, independence of the bar, freedom 
of elections and independence of the jury.” 

These words Senator Borah considered of 
such moment to the American people and their 
government that they ought to be permanently 
enshrined in the proceedings of the national 
legislature—and so they are. 

Fittingly enough, New York City paid the 
final tribute to one of her great sons. In 1953 
was established the John Peter Zenger Memo- 
rial Room. Located in the old Sub-Treasury 
Building, which stands on the site of the City 
Hall in which Zenger was first imprisoned and 
then tried, the Memorial Room depicts various 
scenes from the life and career of the German 
immigrant who looms so large in the history of 
our journalism and of our free institutions, 


This tribute does not take Peter Zenger out 
of living history to place him in a museum. 
Rather does it emphasize the truth that his 
memory will never die as long as American 
democracy survives, Interest in his trial should 
never flag if only because freedom of the press 
is not something that can be taken for granted. 
In our time the Communist and Fascist chal- 
lenges have compelled us to go back to our na- 
tional origins to justify our way of life, That 
way of life stands or falls with the right of 
journalists to criticize the government. We 
cannot afford to ignore or slur over the printer 
and his colleagues who first insisted on inde- 
pendence in publishing the news, put their 
principle into practice, produced a great news- 
paper that magnificently vindicated them, de- 
fended their newspaper in the teeth of official 
condemnation and judicial indictment, and 
were so obviously in the right that a jury of 
their fellow-citizens upheld them in spite of a 
hostile court. Peter Zenger was never more of 
a portent and a precedent than he is today. 
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A Footnote to the Segregation Decision 


MARTIN RIDGE 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


On May 17, 1954, Mr. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren expressed the unanimous opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court in several 
cases arising from state segregation practices 
in the public schools. Arguing from the socio- 
logical and psychological standpoint and ex- 
panding upon the accepted interpretation of the 
14th Amendment, the Court declared segrega- 
tion in the schools to be a denial of equal pro- 
tection for Negro children and laws enforcing 
this practice to be unconstitutional. The task of 
implementing the decision, adjusting it to local 
circumstances and fixing a time limit for its 
fulfillment, was delayed a full year. On May 31, 
1955, after hearing arguments from many 
points of view, as well as suggestions from the 
United States Attorney General’s office, the 
Chief Justice, again speaking for a unanimous 
Supreme Court remanded to the lower courts 
the responsibility for securing proper action. 
This was done because the courts had always 
exercised equity jurisdiction and this was seen 
as a matter of equity. No time limit was set 
as to just how soon the desegregation process 
was to be completed. There appeared to be an 
element of concern about delay, however, be- 
cause the Chief Justice stated that “it should 
go without saying that the vitality of these 
constitutional principles [equal protection] can- 
not be allowed to yield simply because of dis- 
agreement with them.” Local authorities were 
to provide indications of good faith in dealing 
with the problem of integrating racially dis- 
tinct school systems. The courts were to main- 
tain jurisdiction during the entire period of 
desegregation and to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of it. 

Since thoughtful people were keenly aware of 
the great significance of this decision and were 
deeply concerned about its full implications, the 
public reaction to the unanimous ruling was 
both sharp and prolonged. American “liberals” 
heralded it as the decisive act in the rejection 
of the concept so clearly defined in the case of 
Plessey v. Ferguson that the Negro could be 


limited by state or local legislation to separate 
facilities; a concept expanded in later cases to 
mean separate but equal facilities. The “liber- 
als” felt that the new decision was a logical 
consequence of the intellectual and social ma- 
turation of American society. Thai it would be 
of considerable aid to United States foreign 
policy in dealing with African-Asian powers 
also pleased them. 

Many northern, and for that matter, many 
southern people accepted the decision as the 
“law of the land,” believing that it was right 
because the Supreme Court, sacred and re- 
spected, had so declared it. But by a large seg- 
ment of the population, substantially yet not 
entirely residing in the South, this decision was 
viewed in a far different light. To them it was 
a dangerous and general expansion of the Su- 
preme Court’s power far beyond accepted con- 
stitutional limitations. It constituted a definite 
invasion of the rights of the states. Equal pro- 
tection had been redefined to imply identical 
protection, something wholly new and different, 
something so novel that its implications were as 
yet unexplored. The initial reaction to the 
Court’s opinion was restrained because the ju- 
rists had exercised moderation in allowing the 
local authorities time to deal with the problem. 
A secondary reaction was a retreat to a familiar 
defense line—nullification, now rebaptized “in- 
terposition”—to protect and continue American 
democracy as they knew it. 

As might well be expected, the impact of the 
decision quickly manifested itself in the po- 
litical arena. Vice-president Richard Nixon 
sought to make political capital of the decision 
among the Negro voters by hailing it as the 
product of the Republican Chief Justice. North- 
ern liberal Democrats were shrewd enough to 
stake a claim to the Court’s opinion too. Men 
like Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
expressed satisfaction with the unanimous de- 
cision rendered by the essentially Democratic 
bench. The Democratic political position indi- 
cated another side, however, when virtually 
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every southern congressman and senator de- 
clared himself in favor of legal opposition to 
the Court’s ruling. Presidential aspirants among 
the Democrats in 1956 found a difficult cam- 
paign before them, a struggle made increas- 
ingly complex because of the Supreme Court’s 
action. They sought to find a middle or firm 
ground on which both northern and southern 
Democrats could meet and agree. Many pol- 
iticians in both parties tried to banish the de- 
segregation ruling from the election campaign. 


Except for a few scholarly articles, discus- 
sion of the implications of the decision has been 
quite limited in scope. Some newsprint has been 
devoted to what the President should do about 
enforcement if the “South” refuses to accept 
the “verdict.” Sending the army into the South 
as President Andrew Jackson implied that he 
would do in the case of South Carolina’s famous 
“nullification” expression more than a century 
ago received publicity but never serious con- 
sideration by political leaders. There has been 
genuine concern about the restiveness evident 
among both Negroes and whites in a few criti- 
cal communities in the South, especially in Ala- 
bama, as a result of the decision. Otherwise, 
the meaning of the decision has been confined 
to speculation within the limits of visible re- 
sults—political and social—with almost no ef- 
fort to explore some of the other ensuing rami- 
fications. 


One such implication of the decision which 
warrants notice involves the role of the courts 
in achieving the integration of the schools. A 
year was given to securing a full nine-man 
bench to discuss and analyze this problem. The 
Attorney General’s office, too, was acutely 
aware of it. In the final decision, the policy 
adopted was greeted as intelligent and mod- 
erate. Consideration was to be given to local 
conditions, specialized knowledge by jurists fa- 
miliar with the scene was to be relied upon, 
cases were to be held open for reassessment, 
and the interests of the public were to be pre- 
served. Certainly this was a logical solution to 
to the problem of technique even if it did ap- 
pear to cause the Court pangs of conscience— 
at least if that portion of the opinion caution- 
ing lower court judges to guard the “vitality 
of these constitutional principles” can be so 
interpreted. Perhaps the Court was worried 
about an admonition made in reference to the 


Sanhedrin that it provided justice with sus- 
pense and frequent variation. A charge of that 
type would indeed be valid if each of the lower 
court judges were left free to determine the 
speed and proper conditions needea for integrat- 
ing the schools. 


The foregoing considerations regarding the 
attitude of the Court assume greater impor- 
tance when the apparent reasoning involved in 
the ruling is analyzed. Logic, common sense, 
realism, and equity all demanded that the vari- 
ous school systems be given the privilege of in- 
tegrating in a period of time suitable to their 
individual needs. These justifications for pa- 
tience and realism admit that it was inexpedi- 
ent to order the immediate end of segregation. 
The Court must have been aware of the para- 
dox of basing a ruling on equal protection and 
then proceeding to establish a most unequal 
method of accomplishing it. Delay in this in- 
stance was undoubtedly associated with the con- 
cept of a court of equity, but in dealing with 
personal rights and civil liberties, the Anglo- 
American tradition has always held that justice 
delayed is justice denied. 


The matter of delay in implementing a deci- 
sion must be tested against another rule and 
tradition in American justice. It is the idea 
that a valid ruling has a degree of universality 
about it which makes it applicable in other cir- 
cumstances. If this concept were applied to 
the current ruling on segregation, the results 
might prove alarming. For illustrative pur- 
poses, it might be worthwhile to try to apply 
the rule to a case like that of the steel industry 
seizure which took place under President Harry 
S. Truman’s direction. The President acted be- 
cause of the need for continued steel production 
during an emergency. He asserted that his 
power to act derived from the situation and 
certain earlier legislation. The Court, however, 
rejected the executive’s arguments and or- 
dered the return of the steel mills and facilities 
to private control. Of course the transfer took 
place peacefully. But alter the situation some- 
what. If the relationship between management 
and labor had become strained, if tension had 
existed in the communities in which steel was 
produced, and if violence threatened to follow 
the immediate return of the mills into private 
hands, what would the application of the Su- 
preme Court’s rule have meant? The Court 
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would have held to the same constitutional 
principles that the executive’s powers were 
limited and that his actions were unconstitu- 
tional. It would then have delayed many months 
to hear arguments relative to implementing its 
decision without causing distress or violence in 
the steel producing communities. And finally, 
it would have remanded the matter of trans- 
feral from government to private control to 
lower court judges to expedite when the situa- 
tion seemed appropriate. Such a decision would 
have shocked the sense of propriety of the en- 
tire legal community. It would have been 
viewed as an assault upon property! Without 
doubt the various bar associations would have 
insisted that transfer take place immediately. 
Sir William Colepepper’s famous words that 
“the life of the laws is execution; without this 
they become dead letters” would have been 
often quoted along with similar expressions of 
equal worth. 

The Court’s ruling, then, when applied to 
property rights would have been taken as to- 
tally inadequate if not dangerous. In applying 
the ruling to personal right and equal protec- 
tion, the outcome is more disturbing. In the 
past when the writ of habeas corpus has been 


suspended or where civil liberties have been 
denied, as in certain cases during wartime, the 
attitude of later Court decisions indicated a 
repudiation of the concept that fear of local 
unrest justified the deprivation of equal pro- 
tection of the law. The current segregation 
ruling reverses this opinion. Under the deseg- 
regation decision, the constitution acquires re- 
markable flexibility which makes its protection 
subject to variation in social tension in dif- 
ferent communities. The extension of this idea 
into any other decision would certainly mean a 
loss of liberty for all citizens just as it has de- 
nied liberty temporarily to Negro children in 
areas where segregation is currently practiced. 

This troublesome footnote to the desegrega- 
tion ruling is one with which the “liberals” 
might well concern themselves, one which the 
advocates of moderation and patience could well 
examine, and one which the most ardent seg- 
regationist should not ignore. The liberty which 
exists in our political community rests upon 
law—serving as both sword and shield to the 
citizen. This realistic, common sense decision 
may well have weakened liberty for each citi- 
zen through its implementation via “suspense 
judicia et varie mutata.” 


The Small Town Newspaper — 
A Community Mirror 


WILLIAM CHAZANOF 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


A careful examination of just one issue of 
most small town newspapers tells any reader 
much about the community. In each issue, the 
local paper reveals the broad outline of the 
town’s political, economic, and social structure. 
The newcomer, by a sensitive interpretation of 
the printed material, can quickly discover the 
main beams of the community. The long-time 
resident can gain fresh insights about the vital 
threads which bind and threaten the town that 
he calls home. Using the paper as a community 


mirror, the Social Studies instructor can be a 
more effective teacher. The students in these 
Social Studies classes can rediscover their home 
town through reading the local paper. For all 
of these groups, the town paper provides the 
quickest, simplest, and most comprehensive key 
that will open the town’s doors. 

A swift glance over page one discloses the 
approximate size of the town. When page one 
restricts itself to local news, it is a good guess 
that the community numbers less than 10,000 
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people. The small town paper has given up 
trying to keep up with the big city press in its 
coverage of national and international news. 
Still other clues on page one reduce guessing 
about the size of the population. Auto acci- 
dents, fires, and deaths get full coverage in 
small towns, and a robbery of nearly any size 
becomes news. 


Page one reports all forms of political news. 
Many of the smaller communities have but one 
active political party—either the Democrat or 
Republican. This situation has forced a great 
number of one-party towns to form local po- 
litical parties without regard to national affilia- 
tions. Thus, names like Progressive, Taxpayers, 
Liberals, and Businessmen have been adopted. 
But these divisions, if examined carefully, re- 
flect something deeper about the town. Often 
the cleavage in local politics stems from differ- 
ences in national origin, in social preferences, or 
in economic achievements. Cliques along these 
lines form and become imbedded in the local 
political parties. 

Every issue of the paper generally carries 
some news items that are strictly political. The 
local political election pot, for example, begins 
to boil some six weeks before the actual voting, 
and the press dutifully reports the happenings 
related to this event. The reporter writes about 
the pre-caucus meetings, often with the under- 
standing that he will use discretion about in- 
cluding some of the things he hears. The po- 
litical sparring done, the press gives front page 
news to the caucus results and reports in detail 
what transpired at the meetings of both par- 
ties. Between the caucus and the election, the 
paper offers information about the candidates 
—pictures, formal education, church prefer- 
ences, distinctions, affiliations, and sources of 
livelihood. More often than not, the paper 
avoids endorsing a particular candidate or 
party. The final election figures get a full 
statistical analysis as the press reports the re- 
sults at the various voting polls in town. Fre- 
quently these figures reveal political divisions 
based on ethnic or economic lines. Once the elec- 
tion excitement has died down, the paper re- 
ports the doings of the local legislature. Oc- 
casionally, when the legislators make an im- 
portant decision, the editor will elevate that 
item of news to the upper right corner of page 
one. 


The newspaper furnishes much information 
about the community’s economy. In a predom- 
inantly agricultural area, the stories dwell on 
farmers’ meetings, the Grange, and the 4-H 
activities. A fruit growing section has stories 
on cooperatives, canneries, spraying, and mi- 
gratory labor. Should the economy depend on 
industry, the press reports new company con- 
tracts, the work of the labor unions, and the 
hopes for additional industrial expansion. An 
industrial area is also understandably con- 
cerned with strikes, company earnings, and the 
Taft-Hartley law. If a college is part of the 
town, the paper supplies a steady stream of 
items pertaining to the school. The college and 
the press work together: the coliege is sensitive 
to public relations and the paper wants news. 


Newspaper advertisements provide valuable 
hints about the community. The ads indicate 
the kinds of businesses in town. But the ads 
reveal, too, the extent of chain store control. 
The owners of groceries, the five and tens, and 
the department stores are barometers easy to 
read. The size of the ads generally reflects the 
volume of business. Finally, the ads disclose 
the kinds of professional recreation that the 
town offers—be they movies, roller skating, 
athletics, or concerts. 


The editorial page tells as much about the 
community as does any other section. The 
editor is a man of influence and his editorials 
often indicate the town’s major problems. 
What’s more, how the editor treats questions 
like school buildings and teachers’ salaries, 
street repair, and sewage disposal generally re- 
flects the community’s sympathies. The editor 
also decides what national political party to sup- 
port. However, the degree of his political sup- 
port is visible in ways other than editorials. 
It is the editor who chooses the syndicated 
columnists. His preferences for Westbrook 
Pegler, George Sokolsky, Thomas Stokes, or 
Drew Pearson, for example, unmask his politi- 
cal sympathies. In addition, the editorial page 
carries a “looking backward” column which pro- 
vides nuggets of news about the town’s history. 

The catch-all page of clubs and religious ac- 
tivities deserves attentive reading. This sec- 
tion throws much light on the social structure 
—the service clubs, the fraternal organizations, 
the patriotic societies, and the church-sponsored 
groups. The news stories explain the degree 
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and kind of activities going on. A sensitive 
reader will also be able to create the hierarchy 
of values that the community has stamped on 
these organizations. The reports on the relig- 
ious groups show the religious preferences of 
the people. 

Newspapers tell much about the relations of 
the community to the neighboring towns. The 
columns that deal with individual adjoining 
communities reflect their political, economic, 
and social interests. But this aspect of the news 
tells, too, which community is the hub and 
which are the spokes in the wheel of community 
relations. 

Even the comics furnish information about 


the community. Comic strips like “Curley 
Kayo,” “Blondie,” and “Priscilla’s Pop,” rather 
than “Dick Tracy,” or “Smiling Jack,” indi- 
cate a degree of conservatism. Small com- 
munities prefer the plain and what they con- 
sider the “wholesome” type of cartoon. These 
towns avoid violence in their comics and shun 
what they call the “indecent exposure” of the 
ladies. 

A careful reading of but one issue of the 
town newspaper can indeed teach much about 
the community. How much the reader can 
learn depends on the sensitivity of his personal 
radar system. This sensitivization is a skill 
that all literate people can and should develop. 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School and The Junto Adult School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Improvement of Instruction was the 
theme of an all day series of conferences con- 
ducted in Philadelphia on October 12, 1956. 
These annual conferences are designed to be 
both inspirational and practical. They afford 
an opportunity for all school personnel to come 
together to hear invited guest speakers and 
consultants or to discuss among themselves 
problems and issues related to curricular mat- 
ters and methods of teaching. 

A guest speaker at one of the sessions was 
Dr. D. Willard Zahn, Dean of Teachers College, 
Temple University, and formerly teacher, prin- 
cipal, district superintendent, and associate 
superintendent of schools in the Philadelphia 
School System. Dr. Zahn’s contributions were 
both inspirational and practical. Recognizing 
the vastness of the subject of his address — 
The Improvement of Instruction—he decided 
not “to shoot at the whole world” but to speak 
briefly on five basic principles which should 
govern our thoughts and actions with respect 
to the improvement of instruction. We should 
like to report and comment on these five prin- 
ciples, which, in their statement here, may not 
be verbatim reproductions of Dr. Zahn’s words. 
Principle No. 1. Improvement of instruction 


proceeds from within the individual. The 
essence of Dr. Zahn’s comments on this point, 
we believe, was that no improvement in instruc- 
tion can take place unless the teacher himself 
sees a need for it and responds to his own felt 
needs. All behavior, essentially, is in response 
to inner urges or drives. The kinds of purposes, 
aspirations, and values a teacher sets up for 
himself, will determine the nature of his in- 
struction. Part of the problem concerned with 
the improvement of instruction is to make it 
possible for a teacher to release from within 
himself those intrinsic drives that will propel 
him to action. 

Dr. Zahn recognized that outside influences, 
supervisory and administrative, can and do 
affect “one’s inner vision.” But, there must be 
a residue of desire which is “the spark that 
initiates action.” For instruction to be good and 
for instruction to improve, there must be an 
absence of indifference. The teacher must love 
to teach and he must be moved by his own 
inner drives towards goals he considers vital. 

Principle No. 2. The everyday class incident 
should provide the radiation point for improve- 
ment of instruction. The essence in this prin- 
ciple, as presented by Dr. Zahn, is that through 
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self-analysis, questioning, and probing, con- 
cerning selected class incidents, improvement 
of instruction will naturally follow. For illus- 
trative purposes, the speaker cited an incident 
that occurred in an eighth grade current events 
class. One of the boys, called upon to read from 
a newspaper clipping he had brought in, began 
with a lurid headline involving a sex offense. 
The youngster was stopped short with an 
almost hysterical outburst by the teacher. Ap- 
parently the teacher did instruct the children 
not to read clippings that were “unpleasant,” 
but pleasantness and unpleasantness are sub- 
jective values. A few “soul searching questions” 
on the part of the teacher, in connection with 
this incident, suggested Dr. Zahn, might result 
in considerably improved instruction. It is 
natural for teachers to fall into routine pat- 
terns of teaching. Self analysis, as a result of 
such an incident, might lead the teacher to ask 
himself questions about values: questions about 
the interests of boys and girls; and questions 
about the fundamentals of approach to the 
teaching of current events. Dr. Zahn suggests 
that teachers might select at least one signifi- 
cant incident a week and think about it and 
its implications. 

Principle No. 3. The evaluation and improve- 
ment of classroom and overall school climate is 
at the basis of improvement of instruction. The 
major factor in this connection is the mental 
health of the teacher (and supervisory and 
administrative personnel). The emotional cli- 
mate of the classroom is a vital factor in good 
or poor instruction. The term permissive 
atmosphere has frequently been employed to 
denote the kind of classroom situation which 
permits good learning to take place. By per- 
missive atmosphere is not meant unlimited 
freedom or licence on the part of the students 
to do anything they want. It is not anarchy. 
By a permissive atmosphere is meant that kind 
of pupil-teacher relationship wherein the stu- 
dent’s dignity as a human being is valued and 
respected; wherein the student does not feel 
threatened by the authority of the teacher; 
wherein the student feels free to give expres- 
sion to his personal beliefs without fear of 
ridicule or castigation. 


It is in this broad area of human relation- 
ships that the greatest promise of improvement 


exists. But among the obstacles which stand in 
the way, not the least formidable is the fact that 
each person rarely regards himself as the cause 
of poor relationships. Superior personal rela- 
tionship, stated Dr. Zahn, is a much better 
measure of the real difference between schools 
than the usual educational accomplishments, 
important as they may be. Lasting improve- 
ment cannot be achieved by edict, but rather 
by a cooperative working together, by a mutual 
giving and sharing of what each is most 
capable, Both teachers and administrators must 
guard also against the tendency to praise and 
accept people whose qualities are valued, and to 
reject persons who display behavior patterns 
which are negative in value. It is easy to accept 
the energetic and cooperative individual and to 
reject persons who display opposite qualities. 
“Absolute rejections,” Dr. Zahn emphasized, 
“cause deterioration of climate.” When groups 
or individuals “get frozen out,” roadblocks are 
created against effective human relationships. 

The importance of good mental health to the 
improvement of instruction is an area we have 
discussed in previous issues of ‘““‘The Teachers’ 
Page.” Schools and teacher colleges are be- 
coming increasingly aware of this. A recent 
study (entitled “When Teachers Face Them- 
selves”) made by Dr. Arthur T. Jersild of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, throws 
some interesting light on the subject. As re- 
ported by Dr. Benjamin Fine in the Sunday 
New York Times, “many teachers believe they 
can do a better job if they are helped to cope 
with their own emotional problems .. .” 


Most of us recognize that there are many 
component elements that contribute to good 
teaching. It is only recently, however, that it 
is being recognized that one of the most funda- 
mental of these is the absence of emotional con- 
flict and anxiety. As the principal ingredients 
of potential neurosis, unresolved emotional con- 
flict and anxiety may not, as the common cold 
does not, necessarily incapacitate or prevent a 
person from working, but like the common cold 
they do decrease a person’s working efficiency, 
and cast a shadow on the efficiency of others. 
Whenever an individual’s occupation involves 
close interrelationships with other people, the 
greater the potential harm that may result 
when that individual is unable to cope success- 
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fully with his own emotional problems. This is 
especially true in teaching where the relation- 
ship between teacher and pupils is closely akin 
to that of parents and children. It is an accepted 
psychological fact that neurotic parents tend 
to breed neurotic children. 

In the study by Dr. Jersild, previously re- 
ferred to, large numbers of teachers expressed 
the need for help in working out their own 
emotional problems—the “need to face them- 
selves through group therapy or a discussion 
of personal issues.” Many teachers also ex- 
pressed the belief that in order “to convey 
meaning (of the work they are doing) to their 
pupils” the teachers first ‘‘need to find it in 
themselves.” 

Principle No. 4. Educational literature and 
research play an important part in the improve- 
ment of instruction. Dr. Zahn distinguished 
between two kinds of research: (1) the infor- 
mal research performed by the teacher on his 
own; (2) scientific or controlled research per- 
formed on a larger scale. Both types of research 
are essential. Teachers should feel free just as 
do persons in other professions, as law, engi- 
neering, and medicine, to call upon consultants 
in the solution of problems. Teachers should do 
away with foolish pride and fear of criticism. 
Read, look, and ask for help when you are con- 
fronted with a difficult problem. 


Principle No. 5. Each administrative act has 
some effect on supervision—for good or ill, At 
the basis of this principle is the need for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors to recognize that 
what they do or don’t do will affect the nature 
of instruction. But, here also, it is in the area 
of personal relationships that the administrator 
and supervisor exert the greatest impact. 
Treating teachers with dignity, recognizing 
their worthwhileness as human beings, and 
working on the assumption that a teacher has 
within him the innate ability to do what his 
job demands, are at the basis of good admini- 
stration—which in turn leads to improvement 
of instruction. Shared power, shared responsi- 
bility, shared benefits are as essential to life 
within a democratic school as they are to demo- 
cratic living outside the school. 

Liberal Arts Training for Engineers 
and Scientists 

In the current emphasis on the education and 


training of scientists and engineers, it is sig- 
nificant that those responsible for this training 
recognize the importance of including educa- 
tion in the humanities and the social sciences 
(see Quarterly Report of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, April 1956). Ten years 
ago, the American Society for Engineering 
Education (ASEE) sponsored a series of 
studies which resulted in the Hammond report. 
This report recommended that engineering 
schools allow 20% of the time for the humani- 
ties and the social sciences. Supported by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation a second 
committee, ten years later, undertook to survey 
the status of the humanities and the social 
sciences in our technical schools, The committee 
discovered “enormous variety in both the 
amount and the quality of the liberal education 
offered.” Some schools engaged in some “‘imagi- 
native experimentation.” In other schools, 
“what pose as the liberal arts offering turn out 
to be a few courses in elementary English and 
a year in business economics, A few schools 
even labeled ROTC classwork and business 
courses as liberal arts. Although some of the 
schools provided over 25% of the time for 
liberal arts, very few of the engineering schools 
provided the 20% considered essential by the 
Hammond report.” 

There are a number of difficulties that con- 
front schools of engineering. One has to do 
with the matter of cooperation between engi- 
neering faculties and liberal arts faculties. 
“They are often separated physically as well as 
spiritually, and the seemingly interminable war 
between them is still waged with energy on a 
number of campuses.” In a few institutions 
there is growing cooperation between the fac- 
ulties. The result is better programs and “more 
student interest in non-technical courses.” 

Another difficulty, growing out of the fric- 
tion between the faculties centers on “whether 
the liberal arts departments should develop 
special courses for engineers, Most engineers 
want special courses; most arts people do not.” 

A typical reaction by liberal arts people is: 
“If the engineers want culture they can come 
and take what the arts colleges offer.” The 
engineers, on the other hand feel that special 
courses could be assigned for them without 
necessarily having them watered down. 
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The committee which made the recent study 
“vigorously opposes any effort to devise courses 
that do not meet the highest academic stand- 
ards. It believes however that there is a place 
for courses for engineers that are equally 
rigorous but possibly different in content and 
presentation from those developed for liberal 
arts majors.” 

An interesting question is whether a person 
who has been trained in the liberal arts and 
who has spent his life teaching liberal arts and 
liberal arts students, can change his presenta- 
tion appreciably, merely because he will be 
teaching engineering students. The content of 
a liberal arts course is not made up merely of 
bits of information, but includes, significantly, 
the feelings and values the teacher attaches to 
the whole subject. It will require, it would seem, 
considerable reorganization and reorientation 
in his thinking in order for the liberal arts 
teacher to adapt his teaching to these new 
requirements. 

Other problems arise: How can a balance be 
maintained between work in the humanities 
and work in the social sciences? Engineering 
schools generally tend to favor the social 
sciences. And in the social sciences questions 
arise as to what history should be given pri- 
ority—American, European, World, Ancient, 
cultural, political? 

In the case of the humanities, the Committee 
feels, according to the Quarterly Report, that 
“certain predispositions on the part of many 
engineers might be utilized to their benefit. 
Literature courses that emphasize ideas and 
values, as opposed to those that emphasize form 
(such as poetry) or historical significance, 
appeal more to engineers. Moreover, engineers 
seem to have an exceptional interest in and 
understanding of music, and the visual arts, 
such as painting, appeal to them more than 
literature. Music and art are both intrinsic 
parts of the humanities and there is no reason 
why the engineers’ feeling for them should not 
be exploited.” 

The report concludes with the significant 
statement the “engineers, in common with 
other scientists and technicians, have respon- 
sible roles to play in society. They have risen 
to positions of authority in industry and gov- 
ernment. Their responsibilities call for breadth 


and depth of knowledge and understanding, 
and a deep awareness of the ultimate problems, 
values, and goals of human existence. As re- 
sponsible professional members of society—but 
even above this, as men—they are entitled to 
share in all that our colleges can give them of 
such understanding and awareness.” 

The American Council on Education and 
other educators have gone on record in express- 
ing considerable disturbance over the dangers 
of overemphasizing the training of engineers 
and scientists to the neglect of education in the 
liberal arts and the humanities. It is not that 
the American Council on Education does not 
agree that there is a great need for engineers 
and scientists. Its concern is with the pressures 
used to attract high school students to these 
fields. The question the Council raises is 
whether this should be done at the expense of 
the liberal arts and the humanities. 

The particular pressures referred to include 
some of the following: 

1. Advertising through newspapers and other 

media 

2. Overall publicity sponsored by such gov- 

ernment agencies as the Atomic Energy 
Commission 

3. Increasing number of scholarships limited 

to students of science and engineering. 

Some of the questions raised by educators in 
connection with these pressures, as reported in 
the New York Times, October 14, 1956, are: 

“If all the emphasis is on the sciences and 
engineering, will high school graduates be 
persuaded, by community pressures, to enter 
these fields even though they are not 
equipped for them?” 
“Will this inducement (scholarships) attract 
some students who are not really interested 
in the sciences but will accept the money 
because they need it to go to college? Will 
the end result be what we want? Why not 
offer special scholarships to boys and girls 
who want to enter the liberal arts or the 
humanities?” 


In a two-day session sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education some seven hundred 
college presidents, administrators and other 
educators considered the whole problem of the 
role of higher education in today’s world. There 
was an attempt made to avoid pitting one group 
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of studies against another. Persons like Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the Council and Former 
Dean of Engineering, Colorado School of 
Mines, warned against the danger of going 
overboard on science, As reported by Dr. Fine 
in his New York Times column, Dr. McGrath 
felt that: 

“Not all the world’s problems can be resolved 
by technically trained men or by scientific tech- 
niques. The wisdom of men trained in the 
liberal arts and humanities may be helpful... 
and scientists recognized that.” 

There is a danger he suggested, in siphoning 


off “the best brains into the sciences, leaving 
the second-best to the liberal arts and the 
humanities.” 


Dr. Adams stated: 


“Our strength lies in the freedom of choice 
that we give to our scholars and teachers to 
expand in the direction that they desire. We 
must continue to treat our students as individ- 
uals with individual needs and capacities, It 
would not help us any to deflect students into 
fields for which they are not qualified.” 


There is obviously a definite reawakening of 
the importance of a liberal arts curriculum in 
the education of our future leaders. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Jr. High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Teachers from coast to coast are effectively 
using plastic hobby kits of planes, ships, 
coaches, western scenes and antique automo- 
biles in re-creating objects of the past. Active 
participation on the part of youngsters has 
stimulated them to go back to scenes of yester- 
day. Models of “Old Ironsides,” old cars, chuck 
wagons, ranch wagons, stage coaches, planes, 
ships, medicine wagons, Rornan chariots, etc., 
all help to recreate the past, and make modern 
life more meaningful. For further information 
write to Lewis H. Glaser, Pres., Revell, Inc. of 
Venice, Calif. who deserves much credit for 
this hobby which does so much to aid history 
teaching. 


Dennoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill., announced the release of 
a new wall map, South America (J6 Vr). This 
is one of the first of Dennoyer-Geppert’s Junior 
Series Visual-Relief maps of the continents. 
Its size is 44 x 58 inches. They are designed 
especially for elementary classrooms where 
they can be used advantageously between 
Dennoyer-Geppert’s Simplified Series and the 
more abstract J-vr Series. They are adapted 
also for use in secondary and college class- 
rooms, 


C. S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N. J. has 
brought out a new atlas, “Hammond’s Illus- 
trated Atlas for Young Ameria.” It tells young 
people how to use maps, and gives the story of 
the world. The new atlas, 7 x 10, may also be 
used by adults looking for information. Divided 
into three sections, the first concerns “Facts 
About Our Earth,” and includes 22 pages of 
maps and diagrams in color together with a 
text explaining what a map is, what it does, 
how to use it, and the meaning of such concepts 
as scale, projection, and contour. A second part, 
“Our Physical and Political World,” offers 40 
pages of full-color maps and text which are a 
geographic travelogue of the world. The final 
section, “Man’s Story in Maps,” contains 32 
pages of pictorial maps and text telling the 
story of the world from the dawn of history to 
the discovery of the New World and showing 
the growth of the U. S. from its discovery to 
the present. 


FILMS 
The American Flag. 14 min. Sale or rental. 
Color, B&W. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Dramatizes the history of “Old Glory,” and 
describes how the flag came into being, the 
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different flags through the years, and the 

writing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Meaning of Elections. 10 min. Color. B&W. 
Sound. Sale. Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

The concept of equality in our election sys- 
tem, the participation of every citizen in his 
government, and some attendant problems, 
Ticket to Freedom. 14 min. B&W. Sound, Loan. 

Film Library, Ford Motor Co., 16400 Michi- 

gan Ave., Dearborn, Michigan. 

There are sequences about the causes of our 
poor vote record, about the concept that every 
citizen is a good politician. 

Voting Procedures. 14 min. B&W. Sound, Sale 
or rental, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Shows the types of ballots and clearly ex- 
plains the necessary steps in registering and 
voting. 

How to Take a Test. 15 min. Sound. Sale. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Explains the importance and function of 
tests in education, explaining which are neces- 
sary to both teacher and student. Film indi- 
cates that self-confidence is important to suc- 
cessful test results. It goes on to show the stu- 
dent some of the ways in which he can prepare 
for a test and some of the things he can do 
during a test to make it an easier, more accu- 
rate measure of his knowledge of the subject. 


Inventions in America’s Growth (1750-1850) 
11 min. Sound. Color. B&W. Sale or rental. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, II. 
In 1850, when the first reaper comes to his 

community, an old settler recalls his first sights 

of the spinning jenny, cotton gin, steam engine, 
steamboat, locomotive, and telegraph — inven- 
tions of his lifetime—and remembers the ef- 
fects of these machines in meeting the needs of 

a growing America. 

Inventions in America’s Growth (1850-1910), 
11 min. Sound. Color. B&W. Sale or rental. 
Coronet Films. 


The boy of the companion film, who saw his 
first reaper in 1850, grew to manhood and 
moved to the city, as machines concentrated 
population. By 1910, Jonathan Sharpe’s life— 


and that of millions of others who lived in that 
“Age of Miracles,”—was revolutionized by the 
phonograph, telephone, electric lamp, street 
car, motor car, and radio. 


Helen Keller in Her First Story. 45 min, B&W. 
Sale or rental. Louis de Rochemont Associ- 
ates Film Library, 13 E. 37 St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Film is a factual biography, made up of still 
photographs, early motion pictures, newsreels, 
and sequences of Miss Keller’s daily life. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Eskimo Sea Hunters —Northwestern Alaska 
(Earth and Its Peoples). 46 frames. United 
World Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, N. Y. 
Daily life of an Eskimo along the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. 
Alaska. 70 frames, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, II. 


Reviews Alaska’s geographical features and 
chief climatic regions; indicates vast untapped 
resources of the territory, scenes of lumbering, 
mining, fur farming and farming. 


Growth of Women’s Rights—U.S.A. Color. 50 
frames. Sale. Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 
63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. 

Herein is unfolded the evolution of woman’s 
rights in this country. 


Young Citizen Looks at Politics. 50 frames. 
Sale. Text-film Dept., McGraw Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Starting with the organization of political 
parties, this filmstrip continues through nomi- 
nating conventions, campaigns, mechanics of 
registration and the necessity for every citizen 
to vote. 


Near East Powder Keg. 57 frames. B&W. Sale. 
The New York Times, Times Sq., New York 
36, N. Y. 


Centers on the Suez crisis and related con- 
flicts and problems. It examines the social up- 
heaval in the Near East, the intense national- 
ism that is a reaction against past Western 
imperialism, and the growing demands for a 
better way of life that threatens the stability 
of almost every country in the area. It is ac- 
companied by a discussion manual containing 
an introduction to the subject. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAvID W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American State and Local Government. By 
Claudius O. Johnson. New York: Crowell 
Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. 305. $2.95. 
Second Edition. 

This textbook is the second edition of a book 
first published in 1950. It is a brief text de- 
signed to serve the needs of a short course in 
the subject, and is suitable for a full college 
semester if supplemented by a longer text on 
one particular state. 


There have been some minor additions of 
material over the first edition, and a few sec- 
tions rewritten. One major change is the addi- 
tion of a new first chapter on “The States in the 
American Federal System.” This chapter, taken 
largely from the author’s American Govern- 
ment—National, State and Local, is an excellent 
description of the legal relations between the 
states and the national government. However, 
it contains little description or analysis of fi- 
nancial and administrative relationships which 
have been the subject of many recent studies, 
including that of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 


The treatment of the subject follows the tra- 
ditional pattern: constitutions, political proc- 
esses, executive, legislative, judicial, admini- 
stration, finance, services, rural government 
and city government. To keep the text brief 
many important areas are lightly skimmed. 
Much condensation is achieved through treat- 
ing all state services in just one chapter. Metro- 
politan government problems are _ sketchily 
covered, the cooperative aspects of interstate 
relations are virtually neglected, and the de- 
velopment of the Administrator in large city 
government is ignored. It can be said, then, that 
certain problems of great importance in recent 
years have not been given the attention they 
deserve. 


However, omissions of this nature can easily 


be corrected through the use of supplemental 
materials. Professor Johnson’s style of writing 


is readable and often interesting. The subject 
matter is well organized. A particularly note- 
worthy feature of the book is the chapter on 
“The State Judicial System,” which explains 
court organization and procedure more clearly 
and in more detail than most lengthier texts. 
The “Model State Constitution” is appended for 
easy reference. All in all, this text deserves 
careful consideration for classroom use, 
GEORGE A. BELL 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 


Public Education in the South Today and 
Tomorrow, Edited by Ernst W. Swanson and 
John A. Griffin. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xlv, 137. 
$5.00. 


This book is a statistical survey of public 
education in the South. A study of various 
aspects of southern culture, it is based on an 
extension of the same data as is contained in 
The Negro and the Schools, thus it must be 
considered related to that outstanding contri- 
bution. 


Divided into two parts, this little volume rep- 
resents the ultimate in simplicity and usability. 
There are sixty-four tables in all, each complete 
with an adjacent one-page explanation. These 
explanations and interpretations are very brief 
but understandable. For the most part, tabular 
material is related to each of the Southern 
states and to the region as a whole. Such fac- 
tors as the people, the children, the quality of 
schooling and expenditures for schooling are 
treated in Part I, Public Education in the South 
Today. In the second portion, Public Education 
in the South Tomorrow, the editors have pro- 
jected such important factors as school popu- 
lation, enrollment, attendance, income and 


ability to pay. Included in the appendix is an 
explanation of the statistical procedures em- 
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ployed in the projection procedures. The edi- 
tors deserve special commendation for the effec- 
tive organization of material which might well 
have been almost meaningless had it been pre- 
sented in some other fashion. And though the 
book is not indexed, the table of contents is very 
complete and quite descriptive. 

To the educators of the South, and especially 
to those who will be shaping and implementing 
solutions to the problems arising from such 
issues as the recent Supreme Court decision, 
federal aid to education, etc., this undoubtedly 
will prove to be an exceptionally useful and 
valuable handbook for both long and short 
range planning. 

JACK R. FRYMIER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


The French Faust: Henri de Saint-Simon. By 
Mathurin Dondo. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. 253. $3.75. 

One man in his life plays many roles. 
Henry de Saint-Simon proudly claimed descent 
from Charlemagne, sought military glory with 
Lafayette in the French Revolution, became 
something of a financial tycoon by shady deal- 
ings during the wild days of the Directory 
(after having narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of the Terror), and ended as the philo- 
sophic father of modern socialism, The “glory” 
he confessed to having a passion for became his 
in virtue of the latter role, though most of his 
contemporaries regarded him, with some justi- 
fication, as insane. He announced himself the 
prophet of a new age and a new religion, and 
so in a sense he was. The U.S.S.R. has en- 
shrined his slogan in its constitution, but his 
socialism was hostile to Marx’s at many points, 
The biography of such a man can hardly miss. 
The one under review is adequate, though not 
brilliant. It is scholarly and readable, but sel- 
dom really penetrating, and at times the author 
lacks historical judgment. To take a single 
example, what will historians think of his as- 
sertion that France went to war in behalf of 
revolutionary America out of a sentiment for 
the cause of liberty? But until a better biog- 
raphy of this singular man comes along the 
book can be warmly recommended. For Pro- 
fessor Dondo is surely right in insisting on 


Saint-Simon’s importance and on the scarcity 
of biographies of him. Whether Saint-Simon 
was a charlatan or a truly great man, and 
what his relevance is to the modern world on 
both sides of the “iron curtain,” are questions 
the author provides materials for answering. 
If the French Faust has not yet found his 
Goethe, he has at least been given a competent 
and well-merited introduction to American 
readers. 

ROLAND N. STROMBERG 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


Civics. By Jack Allen and Clarence Stegmeir. 
New York: American Book Company, 1956. 
Pp. xvii, 552. $3.35. 

Civics will help students become thinking 
citizens—the kind our democracy needs. To 
accompany the text there is a Teacher’s Manual 
which provides specific teaching suggestions 
for each chapter, a key to the exercises, lists of 
audio-visual materials, and bibliographies. A 
workbook provides a great variety of self-help 
activities and a separately bound sheaf of tests. 
This is a modern text with up-to-date factual 
material. Educators and administrators on the 
Junior High School level (and under certain 
circumstances the advanced Elementary Schoo] 
level) have what will prove to be one of the 
most practical books of the time at their dis- 
posal on the subject of civics. This is the be- 
ginning of a new trend in text book style and 
subject matter presentation — other authors 
and publishers will have to follow. 

Young people will read with ease the con- 
tents of the many generously illustrated pages. 
Facts and thoughts are expressed adequately 
and to the point. Expressive pictures and a 
generous index will excite and encourage the 
academic curiosity of adolescent citizens. 

Jack Allen Head, Department of History and 
Political Science, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and Clarence 
Stegmeir, Head, Social Studies Department, 
Thornton Township High School and Junior 
College, Harvey, Illinois, have anticipated the 
needs of the teacher of today and tomorrow 
with their splendid volume. 


Much topic material for English class themes 
could be gleaned from the pages indicating 
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other department uses as well as the Library 
ready reference. 

HARRY GRANSBACK 
Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Basic Issues of American Democracy. Edited 
by Hillman M. Bishop and Samuel Hendel, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1956. $3.75. 

This third edition of Basic Issues of Ameri- 
can Democracy is broken down into thirteen 
sections, beginning with “Democracy and Pub- 
lic Opinion” and ending with “The Study of 
Politics.” Although there is a political orienta- 
tion to the selection of materials they are broad 
enough in scope to permit applicability to an 
integrated social science course as well as the 
primary political science course. 

Additional selections in this edition were 
suggested by the “interpretation of contempo- 
rary search for a balance between the demands 
of security and the values of liberty.” Signifi- 
cant changes have also been made in the areas 
of foreign policy and in the areas of specific 
issues of the day. 

One note of concern might be expressed 
about the work. The editors are rather short 
with editorial comment. While there is much 
validity in having students explore for them- 
selves, they would probably profit much with 
more direction by scholars as competent as 
Professors Bishop and Hendel. 

MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 

State University Teachers College 

Cortland, New York 


America’s Needs and Resources. By J. Fred- 
erick Dewhurst and Associates. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. Pp. 1148. 
$10.00. 

This volume is a new and more comprehen- 
sive survey of the demands, needs, resources 
and capacities of America’s dynamic economy. 
The authors who include many specialists in 
the fields of population growth, housing, mar- 
keting and numerous others, have developed 
the amazing mass of statistics and data which 
made their book published in 1947 such a tre- 
mendously valuable compilation. Although this 
work is primarily of a reference nature, the 


writers have carefully shown through hun- 
dreds of charts and indices that America’s 
future in the resource field will be an ever ex- 
panding one due to the rapid advance in tech- 
nology. With a gross national product rapidly 
approaching the $400 billion mark and with a 
population to reach 177 million by 1960, there 
is a bright future for business, consumers and 
for America’s overseas customers, Certainly 
there will not be any need for the kind of phil- 
osophy which made Americans believe in the 
1930’s that there were no longer any fields to 
conquer and that our economy was shrinking. 

This book will be essential for every library 
in the country. It belongs on the desk of every 
social scientist, sociologist, economist and his- 
torian of the current American scene. While the 
authors are careful not to predict future eco- 
nomic and sociological developments in Amer- 
ica, their skillful and reasonable estimates of 
U. S. productivity, capital resources, educa- 
tional growth and literally dozens of other in- 
teresting and pertinent evaluations of the pres- 
ent day American scene cannot help but make 
every U. S. citizen glad that he is living in the 
land of promise and future abundance. We 
will be limited only by our imagination and 
ability to creatively further develop our great 
resources, 

GLENN A. MCLAIN 

Center of International Relations 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Opinions and Personality. By M. Brewster 
Smith, Jerome S. Bruner, and Robert W. 
White. New York: Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. x, 376. $5.00. 

This book is an interesting and highly in- 
formative research report. As such, it is not 
recommended for students lacking adequate 
background in the field under investigation, 
but it is recommended for advanced students 
seeking further insight into the relations of 
opinion and personality. 

One of the major problems in this field of 
research has been to devise a method to meas- 
ure and analyze an individual’s spontaneous 
conversational behavior. The usual polling 
techniques do not reveal to what extent an indi- 
vidual’s opinions are influenced by his person- 
ality structure, because most persons can be 
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persuaded to give an answer to questions which 
they have thought about very little, if at 
all. Thus a description of a person’s “opinion 
behavior” as recorded by the routine methods 
of opinion and attitude study is apt to be rather 
different from that revealed by a close analysis 
of his conduct. Also, opinions are full of subtle- 
ties and qualifications and these are highly 
relevant and must be considered in any assess- 
ment of the relations between opinion and per- 
sonality. The authors of this book chose to em- 
ploy the techniques of intensive interviews to 
reduce the effect of the problems cited above 
rather than to rely too extensively on the pro- 
jective devices and polling techniques usually 
associated with this type of research. The re- 
sults obtained seem to indicate that the tech- 
nique was satisfactory and does warrant fur- 
ther development and refinement as a research 
tool. 

The research data on which the major por- 
tion of the book is based is drawn from an in- 
tensive study of the opinions of ten men regard- 
ing the Soviet Union. The authors found that 
as far as these ten men were concerned their 
opinions did reffect their personalities; that 
is, they found that opinions served these men 
as object appraisals; that they permitted them 
to adjust to various groups in their environ- 
ment; and that they provided a means whereby 
internal problems were externalized and ‘‘acted 
out in the everyday world.” 

On the debit side, the authors have occa- 
sionally overstated their case and thus have 
been too quick to dispense with certain opinion 
and personality concepts held by other writers 
in this field. As a result, however, this book 
should stimulate further thought and investi- 
gation by other scholars in this field. 

LESLIE R. BUNDGAARD 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Three Frontiers. By Alice Day Pratt. New 

York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 182. 
$2.00. 

This little book constitutes extremely good 
literature, is full of feeling, and holds the inter- 
est of any reader who loves nature with its out- 
of-doors wild-life and who relishes a first hand 
account of a pioneering girl and woman. Alice 


Day Pratt writes with sensitiveness of her en- 
vironment, with a deep appreciation of nature 
and with a delicate touch. Born in 1872 in Man- 
kato on the Minnesota frontier, she relates her 
experiences first in her prairie home. Then, 
after a three years’ scourge of grasshoppers in 
which the father lost everything, the Pratts 
migrated to the newly opened Black Hills 
region, not to search for gold, but to take up a 
homestead. Here Alice Day spent the most 
thrilling days of her adolescence and revelled in 
the beauty of their location in their canyon 
homestead. There for fifteen years the family 
owned five hundred acres “of one of the most 
beautiful of natural sanctuaries.” 


After about fifteen years of school teaching 
in North Carolina and Arkansas, Miss Pratt be- 
came a homesteader in her own right in Central 
Oregon. Here she experienced the hardships of 
a rugged pioneer existence, along with the de- 
light of one who loves the simple life and appre- 
ciates the majesty of God’s handiwork. “And 
the spiritual fruits of the plowing? Rare leisure 
and opportunity to observe the skys, the shift- 
ing sun, the maturing season; rare chance to 
cultivate the confidence of the little birds that 
find treasure in the upturned soil and learn 
merely to hop to right or left and to answer our 
hail with cheerful chirpings; rare chance to 
pity the poor, evicted creatures of the soil— 
dazed and paralysed little mice and moles 
thrown from their dark catacombs into the 
blazing light of day, mighty Babylons of red 
ants upon whom their city ‘is fallen, is fallen.’ 
Life—tragic, unbelievably cruel, pitiable and 
hopeless, glad, triumphant, blithe and gay. It 
is all here within the boundary of these brown 
acres.” 


Ill fortune finally pursued Miss Pratt. Bad 
years— the depression of the 1920’s, falling 
prices, a growing debt, the unpaid mortgage, 
delinquent taxes—and in 1930 bankruptcy, and 
the return to the East after eighteen years as 
a homesteader. In 1953 the author looked back 
upon her diary experiences not as misfortune, 
but as something highly rewarding and 
creative. 


In this little book Alice Day Pratt has a 
philosophy for our time which would greatly 
enrich and reward those who would take a 
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lesson from the book of her life which has been 

so rich in the sheer joy of living. The reader 

will have to search far and wide for as whole- 

some a biography as Three Frontiers. 
WESLEY M. GEWEHR 

The University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 


A Manual of Audio-Visual Techniques. By 
Robert DeKiefer and Lee W. Cochran. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. 220. 

This is a workbook correlated with various 
basic audio-visual texts. A nation-wide survey 
was conducted by the authors to determine the 
extent to which the material that appears in 
the text was practical. 

Some of the chapters stress theory, others 
stress practice. Some serve as a bridge between 
theory and practice. “Unit One, Toward More 
Effective Communications,” stresses theory. 
However the other four units, “Non-Projected 
Teaching Materials,” “Projected Materials and 
Equipment”; “Audio-Materials-Equipment and 
Television” ; and, “The School A-V Program in 


Action,” stress theory and practice. 

At the end of each section, direct references 
are made to correlate readings to other refer- 
ences. There is a list of films and filmstrips re- 
lated to specific chapters. The authors illustrate 
and clarify the use of audio-visual equipment 
with over 100 drawings and pictures. They 
also show the construction and operation of 
various types of audio-visual equipment 
through schematic drawings and illustrations. 


The organization of A Manual of Audio- 
Visual Techniques, makes it ideally suited for 
short courses, workshops, or refresher courses. 
The authors have definitely made this text a 
western allies in the prosecution of the war, 
problems and projects approach to developing 
audio-visual skills. It is comprehensive in scope, 
elementary in approach, and flexible in its use. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Mt. Vernon, New York 
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“Our Castles in Spain,” by F. George Steiner. 
Harper’s Magazine, September 1954. 

“U. S. School Aid.” Business Week, February 
12, 1955. 
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